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\llergic reactions have been primarily of 
scientific interest until recent years. There 
is experimental evidence that an allergic 
reaction may be developed that will be diag- 
nostic for parasitism. Such a test, if reliable 
may supplement present methods. 





Rabies is a reportable disease in 37 of the 
48 states. Legislation for the more effective 
control of rabies should be forthcoming for 
this malady is apparently on the increase. 
There were probably 10,000 cases of rabies 
in the United States in 1927 and numerous 
deaths in the human. 





Milk consumption will be increased by 
offering a clean, wholesome, disease free, 
safe product. No doubt the price paid for 
milk is a factor that enters into the quantity 
of milk consumed. However, a more ex- 
tensive publicity campaign detailing the 
value of clean, safe milk will largely offset 
the difference in price for the questionable 
product. 





Angora rabbit production is developing 
rapidly in this country. The pure white 
variety of angora rabbits is most common, 
however, blue, fawn and steel gray and other 
solid colors are acceptible, but mixed colors 
are not desirable. Angora rabbits are of value 
for food and “angora wool.” The wool is 
removed by shearing and plucking. The 
wool may be plucked when the rabbit is six 
weeks or two months old and at frequent 
intervals thereafter. 











Self feeders in pork production saves at 
least one half the labor that would be neces- 





sary in hand feeding, and self feeder swine 
make more rapid and economical gains than 
hand fed swine. However, judgment and 
care should be exercised in self feeding. 
Self feeders are particularly applicable to 
fattening hogs and suckling pigs. 





Veterinarians are frequently asked to rec- 
ommend ways and means to destroy rats. 
Some years ago, it was found that the Sal- 
monella enteritidis (B. Gaertner) was fairly 
constantly pathogenic for rats and the in- 
fection could be readily introduced by mix- 
ing cultures with feed. As a result of this 
finding, some commercial concerns began an 
extensive campaign to sell rat virus (cul- 
tures of B. Gaertner) and quantities of this 
product were sold and used. 

The sales of this product has diminished 
probably because the product was overad- 
vertised and because oi the fact that rats 
that became infected and do not die acquire 
an immunity and would thereafter thrive on 
B. Gaertner infected foods. There may be 
some danger of infection of domestic ani- 
mals with the B. Gaertner. 

The use of barium carbonate in dry feed 
is proving quite effective in the destruction 
of rats. Fumigation with destructive gases 
is an effective means of destroying rats 
where it is possible to use such means. 





Distomiasis in sheep is an important eco- 
nomic problem in some communities. Car- 
bon tetrachlorid in lec capsules without pre- 
vious fasting has been reported to be effi- 
cient in causing the elimination of these 
parasites. Exp. Sta. Rec. 57, No. 9. 
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Orange pulp has been found equal to beet 
pulp as a ration for dairy cows. This fact 
will permit of the economic disposal of ex- 
cess oranges in the citrus areas.—E-xp. Sta. 
Rec. Vol. 57, No. 16-570. 

Protracted droughts are destructive to 
those parasites that pass a portion of their 
life cycle on vegetation in pastures. Thus 
Morris reports that stomach worms in cattle 
were reduced to a minimum in Louisiana 
cattle during the drought of 1924-25. Exp. 
Sta, Rec. 57-6-573. 


The capacity of parasites for enormous 
reproduction explains in part the widespread 
ravages of these pests. A mature female 
ascarid, in the intestines of a hog may pro- 
duce more than 25 million eggs. . With this 
figure there should be considered also the 
pyramiding of numbers every time the short 
life cycle is repeated—John R. Mohler. 





From the best evidence now at hand the 
biological efficiency of livestock in the 
United States today is being hampered 
vastly more by parasites than by the com- 
mon bacterial diseases. The livestock indus- 
try cannot afford to let this situation con- 
tinue, especially when certain parasites are 
exacting more and more tribute—more and 
more blood money.—John R. Mohler. 





Within the past year, we have learned that 
a very serious disease of cattle, anaplasmo- 
sis, usually associated with Texas fever, or 
piroplasmosis, is present in such widely 
separated areas as California, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Florida. Both diseases can 
be carried by the fever tick, but it is evi- 
dent that some other carrier, unknown to 
us, can carry anaplasmosis and is carrying it 
outside of the tick area. This is a disease 
which needs research as promptly as pos- 
sible, to ascertain its carrier and control 
methods.—John R. Mohler. 


Although there are 35,000,000 more peo- 
ple in the United States now than 25 years 
ago, there are about 22,000,000 fewer beef 
cattle, sheep, and swine to provide meat for 
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them. There are, however, about 8,000,000 
more dairy cows, so the net loss in the 
number of food-producing animals is about 
14,000,000 in 25 years. Ten years ago the 
corn fields aggregated about 107,000,000 
acres. This year they amount to less than 
98,000,000 acres, according to the latest esti- 
mates, representing an average shrinkage of 
nearly a million acres a year.—J. R. Mohler, 





The farm-population today is only about 
30 per cent of the total population. Thou- 
sands of men, women and children in our 
large cities rarely see a cow, a hog, or a 
sheep. The living habits and food habits 
of the adults probably will not change much. 
But what of the children? They will be the 
consumers of tomorrow. They will direct 
business enterprises. They will elect our 
public officials, who in turn will manage the 
nation’s affairs and make its laws. What 
will be their interest in the livestock indus- 
try, in its research problems, or in protective 
measures to exclude devastating diseases ?>— 
John R. Mohler. 





The plumber, the barber, the cook, and 
the veterinarian, as well as the physician, 
have had an important part in the eradica- 
tion of many of the parasites of man. In 
the case of livestock, these numerous forces 
and aids to sanitation are not entirely ap- 
plicable. Consequently the veterinarian is 
waging a rather lonesome fight against the 
parasitic enemies of his patients, and-the 
world’s supply of veterinarians is very much 
smaller than its supply of physicians. More- 
over, man is more interested in the para- 
sites that annoy him directly than in those 
that cause only indirect trouble —M. C. Hall. 





Civilized man has already become too 
sanitary for his parasites, thereby placing 
them at a great disadvantage. The welfare 
of the louse was imperiled when the Satur- 
day night bath supplanted occasional im- 
mersion from falling into the water, and it 
was doomed when American plumbing laid 
the foundation for a daily bath or even a 
morning and night tub a day. Shaving de- 
prived the human ectoparasite of a protected 
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area. “Taenia solium’” was once an im- 
portant tapeworm of man, but took the 
road to extinction when the mythical China- 
man burned down the house, ate the in- 
cinerated pig and pronounced it good; it has 
had no chance against our modern meat in- 
spection system which discards all fork in- 
fested with the parasite which causes 
“Vaenia solium” in man—M. C. Hall. 





Domestic animals, especially pasture ani- 
mals, soil their table with their manure 
which often bears the worm eggs and larvae 
o! numerous parasites ; other susceptible ani- 
mals grazing over the same areas become in- 
fected. Nor is there any reason evident to 
hope that such will not always be the case. 
Mites, ticks, and lice find an ideal play- 
ground in the hairy and woolly hides of 
these animals, for their bathing habits are 
those of the small boy—compulsory baths 
only as a rule—and shaving is strictly an ad- 
junct to surgical procedure. The application 
of sanitation to livestock is a limited pro- 
cedure. Hence the abundance of parasites 
in livestock, the rarity of non-parasitized 
animals, and the growing importance of 
veterinary parasitology.—M. C. Hall. 





In the absence of control measures our 
livestock is succumbing in large numbers to 
these parasites; and it is losing enormously 
in wasted production from unthriftiness. It 
is time that parasitology, especially veteri- 
nary parasitology, came into its own and 
claimed a larger share of attention than it 
has received. With the existing limitations 
of sanitation as applied to livestock, with the 
swift change from range conditions to farm 
conditions, and with our modern transpor- 
tation system applied to livestock, parasitism 
is a real threat. Veterinary parasitology is a 
subject of growing importance and it offers 
hundreds of problems in morphology and 
life history work to the zoologist. Its eco- 
nomic importance is a matter of hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually, and it in- 
volves the entire matter of conserving our 
food supply for our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.—M. C. Hall. 
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THE POSITION OF VETERINARY 
SANITARIAN (DAIRY) 

Under the Federal Import Milk Act, 
passed by the Congress at the last session 
and approved February 15, 1927, a number 
of veterinarians will be required as inspec- 
tors by the Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which is charged with the en- 
forcement of the act. As the veterinarians 
required in the enforcement of this act must 
be specialists in dairying, milk hygiene and 
public health, a new position under the Civil 
Service has been created with the title of 
Veterinary Sanitarian (Dairy). 

As announced exclusively in VETERINARY 
MEDICINE last month, a’ civil service exam- 
ination to procure a list of eligibles for ap- 
pointment to this position was held Febru- 
ary 8, 1928. Appointments are to be made 
in the Junior and Assistant grades which, 
under the classification act carry salaries of 
$1860 and $2400 a year, respectively. 

Those with less than two years experience 
subsequent to graduation, being eligible to 
the Junior grade only; those which an ex- 
perience of two years or longer in any phase 
of veterinary activity or in milk production 
or sanitation being eligible to take the exam- 
ination for the Assistant grade. This is the 
first regular civil service examination for 
the appointment of veterinarians in the Fed- 
eral service at an entrance salary of $2400; 
the B. A. I. having held that regardless of 
a veterinarian’s experience in practice or 
state work, he must enter the Federal serv- 
ice in the Junior grade because the duties 
of all upon entering the bureau are of the 
same grade. 

The early part of the work in the enforce- 
ment of this act will be conducted in Canada 
adjacent to the eastern section of its bor- 
der with the United States. The work will 
require almost constant traveling and travel- 
ing and per diem expenses will be allowed in 
addition to the salary. Applicants passing 
the written examination and tentatively se- 
lected for appointment will be given an oral 
examination and an opportunity to demon- 
strate their fitness for the position through 
visitation to dairy farms and country and 
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city milk plants. Because of the attractive- 
ness of the position and the salary ($2400 to 
$3000 a year) a considerable number of 
those taking the examination were from the 
B. A. I. service. At one point where six 
took the examination, four were in the Bu- 
reau service and the other two were former 
Bureau employes. 

There were three parts to the written ex- 
amination, Milk Hygiene and _ Public 
Health, Dairy and Milk Plant Sanitation 
and Theory and Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine and Pathology, each rating 25 
points on a basis of 100, the remaining one- 


fourth of the credit to be given for training © 


and experience. 

The questions constituting this, the first 
examination for Veterinary Sanitarian, 
were reasonable, fair and in the case of the 
first two subjects named above, splendidly 
fitted to test the applicant’s knowledge of 
the subject. The question on the Theory 
and Practice of Veterinary Medicine and 
Pathology were limited to dairy practice. 
But one criticism of the questions could be 
made and that is, they appeared almost with- 
out exception too comprehensive. By no 
possibility could the questions on any of 
the subjects be fully answered in the time 
allotted for answering them. Doubtless it 
was not intended that they should be so 
answered, but when an applicant is faced, 
because of the time limit, with the ‘necessity 
of cutting his reply to one-fourth for exam- 
ple, of the discussion required to completely 
answer the question asked, he is always in 
doubt as to what to write and what to omit. 
To say that he should give the more im- 
portant parts only of the answer does not 
help a great deal for he may have the haziest 
of ideas of what someone else, the examiner 
for instance, may consider the more impor- 
tant parts and there is no standard that will 
draw a fine distinction in the matter. 

The scope of the examination, the thor- 
oughness with which the questions went into 
the subject and that a further oral examina- 
tion and a demonstration of fitness will be 
required of appointees shows unusual care 
on the part of the Food, Drug and Insecti- 
cide Administration to get competent veter- 


. 
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inarians to enforce the Federal Milk Iin- 
port Act and gives every indication that the 
service will be one to reflect credit upon the 
veterinary profession. 





RABIES EPIZOOTICS 

The tendency of infectious diseases of man 
and animals to cyclic periods of increased 
prevalence is perhaps by no other disease 
more strikingly illustrated than by rabies. 
Not in the sense that like influenza in man it 
recurs in pandemic waves at more or less 
regular intervals or like hog cholera, it 
sweeps across certain areas, periodically leay- 
ing apparently equally fertile territory com- 
paratively exempt until its, the exempt ter- 
ritory’s, chronological turn comes but in the 
sense that every year brings an outbreak in 
some sections of the country. To mention 
only those fresh in memory may be cited 
the epizootics in Detroit, Iowa, Oklahoma 
and Chicago occurring in the order men- 
tioned. 

In almost every case where an outbreak 
of rabies occurs investigation will reveal a 
record of previous outbreaks. 
portent in the history is that each success- 
ive epizootic has been more severe than its 
predecessor. Perhaps this does not hold for 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
where rabies did not exist prior to 1912. 


Veterinarians and dog fanciers are prone 
to deplore the public hysteria that seems an 
inevitable concomitant of every serious 
widespread outbreak of rabies. Unfortunate 
as such hysteria always is, it has its advan- 
tages. More than anything else, it is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of well known 
sanitary regulations which bring about the 
control and ultimately the virtual eradica- 
tion of the disease in the locality. The pub- 
lic attention focussed on the matter is also 
in a measure responsible for the few deaths 
among humans by causing those exposed to 
the infection to resort to the Pasteur treat- 
ment. Experience in Chicago during recent 
months illustrates this. 

During the latter half of 1927, the health 
department, the veterinarians and the dog 
fanciers knew that rabies was unusually prev- 
alent in Chicago. The health department 
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issued frequent warnings, the veterinarians 
wre telling their clients of it and the Dog 
Vi orld carried articles on rabies and warn- 
ings in every issue during that time, but the 
general public was indifferent, and there 
were eight deaths from rabies in Chicago 
aniong humans during the last five months 
o' 1927. About the close of the year, the 
piblic suddenly awoke to the situation; 
r::bies stories became news and reached the 
f-ont page of the newspapers, a state rabies 
4 1arantine was proclaimed for Cook Coun- 
t\, Vox poppers popped over several columns 
(duily advocating everything from the total 
extermination of the dog to the abandon- 
ment of the city to dogs. Then followed of 
course, the more or less promiscuous shoot- 
ing of stray dogs, great activity on the part 
o! the dog catchers and the inevitable hulla- 
baloo about the dog pound. Just the same 
phenomena that has occurred a hundred 


times before and will continue to recur . 


until the country is rid of rabies. 

The advantage in all this lies in the fact 
that although rabies was more prevalent in 
Chicago in January than in any preceding 
month there were no human deaths from the 
disease and control measures were inaugur- 
ated and by the help of the public hysteria, 
enforced that will undoubtedly bring about 
a subsidence of the outbreak, just as has 
occurred heretofore under similar condi- 
tions. 

As an indication of the prevalence of 
rabies in Chicago, the following may be 
cited from the report of Health Commis- 
sioner Kegel. 436 persons were reported to 
the health department as bitten by dogs dur- 
ing January. 154 persons were given the 
Pasteur treatment by the health department. 
Of 111 dogs taken to the health department 


for a rabies examination 96 were found to’ 


be infected and the Commissioner estimates 
that the veterinarians or other agencies in 
the city and surrounding suburbs probably 
disposed of as many more infected dogs. 
2,280 dogs were destroyed at the city dog 
pound and no examination of the brain 
made; it is thought a considerable number of 
them may have been infected. Several cases 
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among horses, squirrels, cats and rats were 
reported. 

As an agency of destruction however, the 
rabies virus ranks very far down the list. 
In Chicago and suburbs there is a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000; in round numbers there 
are 400,000 automobiles and an equal num- 
ber of dogs in this district. The loss of life 
due to injuries in automobile accidents dur- 
ing the last five months of 1927 was 400 and 
due to rabies, just one-fiftieth of this num- 
ber. 





SUCKLING-PIG IMMUNIZATION 
AGAINST HOG CHOLERA 
SUCCESSFUL . 

Age is not a factor in the production 
of immunity against hog cholera, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounces after studies of the effects of 
immunization of suckling pigs. The ex- 
periments covered a period of more than 
six years, both with spring and fall-far- 
rowed pigs, at United States Government 
farms located in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Maryland. 
Approximately 6,000 purebred Poland- 
China, Duroc, Chester White, Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire, Yorkshire, and Tam- 
worth pigs, as well as crosses and grades 
of these breeds, and Piney-Wood rooters 
were used in'the experiments. 

In the experiments conducted, pigs one 
day old were immunized as successfully 
as pigs of other ages ranging up to twelve 
weeks. 

All breeds responded alike and results 
were essentially the same on all the var- 
ious farms. The investigators who 
planned and conducted the work were: 
Dr. M. Dorset, chief of the bureau’s Bio- 
chemic Division; E. Z. Russell, animal 
husbandman, in charge of swine investi- 
gations; and Dr. S. S. Buckley, associate 
animal husbandman and veterinarian. 





Isn’t it pathetic to have ten thousand ticks 
milking our cattle when one power milker 
would do the work and give us the milk? 
—R. A. Ramsey. 
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DR. E. C. SCHROEDER, NOTED 
SCIENTIST, DIES 

A brilliant career in the field of veter- 
inary medicine and pathology was ended 
with the death of Dr. Ernest C. Schroeder 
January 24, at Bethesda, Md., where he 
was superintendent of the Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. During his 40 years of public 
service Doctor Schroeder gained an in- 
ternational reputation as a_ research 
worker and made important contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of animal diseases. 

He was born in Baltimore, Md., April 
3, 1865, and after an elementary educa- 
tion studied scientific agriculture at the 
Maryland Agricultural College. Later 
he received the degree of M.D.V. from 
Harvard College in 1887. In the same 
year Doctor Schroeder accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, then a new organization engaged, 
among other activities, in the suppres- 
sion of contagious pleuropneumonia of 
cattle. In 1890 he was transferred to the 
laboratory of pathology and bacteriology, 
and in 1894 became Superintendent of 
the Bureau Experiment Station at Beth- 
esda, Md., a position which he filled until 
his death. 

Under Doctor Schroeder’s administra- 
tion the station developed from a small 
beginning in leased quarters to a well- 
equipped research institution widely rec- 
ognized for important contributions in 
the study of animal-disease problems. 

Besides being an unusually thorough 
and resourceful investigator whose re- 
sults commanded wide attention, Doctor 
Schroeder was likewise a clear and force- 
ful writer and speaker. Animal diseases 
which have received particular study at 
the Experiment Station were tuberculo- 
sis, contagious abortion, anthrax, dour- 
ine, tetanus, tick fever, and vesicular 
stomatitis. The last-named malady is 
important because of its similarity to 
foot-and-mouth disease, a highly infec- 
tious foreign plague. Doctor Schroeder 
was also a skilled investigator of the pur- 
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ity and potency of biological products 
used in veterinary medicine. 

Doctor Schroeder’s record of 40 years 
and four months in the Bureau of Animai 
Industry is probably exceeded only by 
the tenure of Dr. Albert Hassal of the 
Zoological Division. Doctor Hassal en- 
tered the Bureau just three months to a 
day before Doctor Schroeder. Dr, 
Cooper Curtis, who entered the Bureau 
in August, 1886, has not been in Federal 
employ continuously. 

A series of complications impaired his 
health and death followed an illness of 
several months. Doctor Schroeder is 
survived by a son, a brother, and a sis- 
ter, his wife having died in November, 
1927. 





Swine that are provided with clean, dry, 
well-ventilated quarters, free from drafts 
and dust, usually recover promptly from 
hog flu. Plenty of dry bedding, a reduced 
ration of easily digested feed, and a con- 
stant supply of good drinking water are 
likewise beneficial in hastening recovery. 
Prostrated herds with all the symptoms of 
flu sometimes recover in a few days when 
housing conditions have been made favor- 
able. 





CORRECTIONS 

Near the middle of the first column on 
page 62 of the February issue of VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, the statement occurs fhat 
the injection for producing epidural ane- 
sthesia in dogs and in cats is made at 
the “dorso-lumbar space.” It should 
read “lumbo-sacral space.” 

This, of course, is rather a serious er- 
ror or would be for the animal anesthe- 
tized. So, take your February copy now 
and make the correction. 

On page 82 of the same issue (Febru- 
ary), owing to a transposition of le- 
gends, a specimen of the highest type of 
French bull is called a Boston. This is 
not a serious error since all would know 
the difference anyhow. Attention is 
called to it to relieve Doctor Reid of any 
responsibility for its occurrence. 
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ECAUSE the veterinarian has been 
so thoroughly schooled to the 
idea that advertising in any form 





is unethical he is slow to ally himself 
with any program of publicity for fear 
that he will be criticized for participation 
in charlatan activities, and such an atti- 
tude of reserve on the part of the indi- 
vidual veterinarian is to be commended 
anc fostered because professional adver- 
tising is so shadowed with danger that 
no program should be undertaken until 
it has been submitted to the sober think- 
ing members of the profession and en- 
dorsed by them. 

Many veterinarians in all parts of the 
country have for a number of years been 
convinced that some plan of action ought 
to he devised, and a wide range of ideas 
have been evolved. In one or two states 
some definite things have been done. 
The A. V..M. A. has also given the sub- 
ject a great deal of consideration. The 
suggestions offered you here have been 
drawn from the multitude of ideas so 
far advanced by the profession itself. The 
plan, either in whole or in part, is in my 
opinion workable, and in no way objec- 
tionable from the point of view of ethics. 
It has been submitted to a number of 


nationally known veterinarians, no one - 


of whom could point out any objection- 
able features. The plan as outlined com- 
prises two distinct lines of procedure 
which may be inaugurated separately or 
simultaneously. The latter method would 
be the most comprehensive and would 
likely be the least expensive, if ultimate 
results are considered. 

The first line of procedure is group ac- 
tion, a joint program of a number of in- 
dividuals, as of the members of this as- 
sociation. I believe some sort of defin- 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association, Wichita, Jan. 4-5, 1928. 


Workable Plan of Veterinary 
Advertising’ 


By C. D. FOLSE, Kansas City, Kans. 


ite organization ought to stand behind 
any program, and the state or sectionai 
association is the logical one to do it. 

The group plan comprises a number of 
activities, the first of which is a system- 
atic, continuous schedule of advertising 
in printed publications circulated among 
the owners of live stock, such as farm 
and county papers. Part of this must 
be paid for as regular newspaper adver- 
tising, but a great deal of it can be ob- 
tained without any cost. The paid ad- 
vertising should take the form of reader 
copy and deal with subjects of wide- 
spread interest. At certain seasons it 
might cover immunization against hog 
cholera, pointing out the necessity for 
immunization and emphasizing the econ- 
omy of vaccination near weaning time. 
Black leg, tuberculosis, hemorrhagic 
septicemia, fowl cholera, etc., are other 
topics which make good copy. Each ad- 
vertisement should refer to the veteri- 
narian as the logical man to handle all 
animal diseases. Following is a sample 
of the wording which might be used: 


Make Your Hens Pay 

If your hens are not laying enough eggs you 
can make them do it, declares the poultry 
Experimental station, in a printed bulletin en- 
titled “Poultry Facts.” According to the Mis- 
souri experts a hen is never too fat to lay: she 
gets fat because she fails to lay. The idea 
is that when a hen can be kept from getting 
fat, then, presto, she will lay. 

The secret is in the feeding, provided, of 
course the hen is in good health, properly 
housed and free from parasites. An average 
hen eats 1,200 ozs. of feed in one year, 900 
ounces of which is used in maintaining her 
body, the other 300 ounces makes eggs or fat, 
depending upon the balance of the ration. 

The food consumed by the hen produces 
two distinct parts of the egg: the carbohydrates 
produce yolks, and the proteids, whites. If 
the food is balanced so that an equal number 
of yolks and whites are produced, then the hen 
will lay the maximum number of eggs. If the 
ration is off balance the excess of carbohydrate 
or proteid goes to fat. The properly balanced 
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ration for eggs contains one pound of protein 
for each five pounds of carbohydrates. Try a 
balanced ration on your hens, and if it does 
not produce the eggs then there is something 
wrong with the hens and you should then con- 
sult your veterinarian who is trained to help 
you in such cases. 

You will note there is no solicitation 
of business-in the copy nor any charlatan 
claims, yet the veterinarian is suggested 
as the logical one to consult in poultry 
diseases. Take the copy home with you 
and discuss it with your local editor. 

A great deal of press publicity can be 
obtained by systematically furnishing 
news stories of general interest. An out- 
break of hog cholera, fowl cholera, black 
leg, etc., can be utilized for this purpose 
if it is properly handled. The editor as 
a rule wants a good news item and the 
amount of material he will accept for 
publication depends upon the judgment 
of the veterinarian in selecting his items. 

The Eastern Iowa Veterinarian Asso- 
ciation has secured a great deal of pub- 
licity by furnishing to the press weekly 
reports of infectious diseases in that end 
of the state. The reports simply state 
locations at which each infectious dis- 
ease has been found each week. The 
Davenport Democrat printed the following 
editorial which shows the attitude of the 
press: 

Every week there comes to the Democrat 
a bulletin from the Eastern Iowa Veterinary 
Association telling just where losses are being 
caused in eastern Iowa by diseases which 
might spread among Iowa hogs and cattle 
unless publicity is given to their existence in 
certain localities. 

The Veterinarians of eastern Iowa might 
have more to do if they helped to spread dis- 
ease among Iowa farms. Instead, they seek to 
help prevent its pread by fair warning of its 
existence and by helping the farmers to spread 


the ounce of prevention that is worth the pound 
of cure. 


- All the data for the weekly reports are 
collected from the Veterinarians in east- 
ern Iowa; some by the traveling repre- 
sentatives of the veterinary supply 


houses, each of whom reports on Satur- 
day to one man who sends in the report 
for publication on Tuesday, and the re- 
mainder direct by mail from the veterin- 
arians, 
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A second activity in the group-plan 
program is the arrangement of a com- 
prehensive exhibit of pathologic lesions 
and charts to place on display at the state 
fair, at county fairs, and at any other 
gatherings of stock owners. 

The Missouri Veterinary Association 
at its meeting last summer decided to 
raise a fund for a permanent exhibit 
building at the state fair. Make-shift ex- 
hibits of the Association in the past have 
attracted wide attention and much vali- 
able propaganda could be crystallized in 
the stock-man’s mind by the exhibit. 

An exhibit, to be effective, should be 
attractive, comprehensive, and attended 
by a veterinarian to make explanation 
and answer questions. It should also be 
arranged so that it could be shipped from 
place to place to make possible the widest 
publicity. 

A third activity in the group plan is 
the motion picture. The movies are 
established in every town in the state 
and reach a large number of people when 
they are in a receptive frame of mind, 
If the subject matter of the reel is made 
entertaining and instructive it will be 
sure to be used and to make impressions 
which will aid materially in bringing to 
the veterinarian his due recognition. The 
reel could deal with the feeding of chick- 
ens, cholera immunization, serum pro- 
duction, and numerous topics of general 
interest. The medical profession is using 
the motion picture to curb the spread of 


sexual diseases. 


A fourth activity of the group plan 
program is participation in other organi- 
zations which are related to our profes- 
sion, such as cattle associations, swine 
associations, poultry associations, ete. 
Practically any of these associations 
would be glad to have an official veter- 
inary delegate who might have privilege 
of the floor and who might participate 
in the program. Such a veterinary dele- 
gate could wield a large influence of an 
educational nature which would result in 
closer understanding between the stock- 
men and veterinarians. The Humane So- 
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ciety, the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Girls, and kindred organizations also 
offer a field of activity on the part of the 
veterinarian. Time spent in teaching 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls first 
ai’ to animals will bring rich results. 

Che individual plan program is” de- 
signed for the individual veterinarian to 
iniugurate in his own community, on 
his own responsibility, and comprises 
several activities, chief of which is a reg- 
ular monthly letter. The subject matter 
in the letter should deal with prophy- 
lactic measures which might save the 
stock owner losses from disease. The 
letter sent out Jan. Ist, for instance, 
might warn against the feeding of frozen 
feed, which causes digestive disturbances, 
or the letter might suggest frequent ex- 
amination of animals while housed in 
congested quarters during the winter 
months to detect injuries and evidence 
of infective diseases. 

Another individual activity is the dis- 
tribution of printed pamphlets dealing 
with such subjects as mineral feeding, 
feeding of laying hens, care of swine to 
prevent necrotic enteritis, etc. Many 
veterinarians are now distributing a 
quantity of printed matter furnished by 
commercial houses, but literature of this 
type is often objectionable because it 
lays too much stress on brand of mer- 
chandise and places the veterinarian in 
the position of a patent medicine vendor. 
If the pamphlets were prepared by an 
unbiased authority and bore no brand 
advertisements they would be far more 
effective. 

Another individual activity is the se- 
lection of a number of carefully worded 
leaflets on some of the biologics to be 
dropped by the veterinarian while mak- 
ing calls. Such literature, casually 
thrown away on the farm will always be 
picked up and read—biologic pamphlets 
on hog-cholera immunization, black leg 
immunization, etc. 

The program as outlined is compre- 
hensive, and if undertaken will require 
the expenditure of time and thought as 
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well as money. Observance of other 
business reveals the fact that the judi- 
cious expenditure of money, time and en- 
ergy in publicity always brings hand- 
some returns. Millions of dollars are be- 
ing spent annually by the farm bureaus, 
the patent remedy vendors, and similar 
concerns on propaganda, much of which 
tends to create the impression that the 
veterinarian is an unnecessary element 
in stock production. In many places it 
is even charged that he is a grafter, and 
impostor. Something should be done to 
correct impressions so grossly untrue and 
so perniciously menacing to the stock in- 
dustry. 

When it is considered that about 80 
per cent of the pigs produced are never 
immunized against cholera, that 75 per 
cent of the poultry diseases are treated 
with highly advertised patent medicines, 
the potential possibilities from the right kind 
of publicity are amazing. The suggestions 
made here are brief, and lacking in detail, 
as they necessarily must be. It is hoped, 
however, that enough definite ideas have 
been presented to stimulate your interest to 
the end that this association will consider 
some definite plans of action for 1928. 





ALOPECIA AREATA IN A DOG 

A small Boston Terrier badly infected 
with mange, was brought to the hospital 
some time ago. The mange was success- 
fully treated by proper applications ex- 
ternally and the administration of com- 
pound sulphur tablets internally. About 
two months later the hair commenced 
falling out in patches, leaving the skin 
bare, without any discoloration or any 
itching feeling. 

The hair is replaced, showing that the 
hair follicles are active, but fresh spots 
are denuded as fast as the denuded parts 
are again covered. 

Can you or any of your subscribers 
tell me the cause and suggest a remedy 
for the prevention of this condition ?— 
C. A. D., Wisconsin. 
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Anaplasmosis in Cattle, or a Similar 
Disease’ 


A. H. GISH, Eldorado, Kansas 


[De the past several years I 
have had a few cases of an ob- 
scure and perplexing nature to deal 
with in my cattle practice. These cases 
usually appeared during the late summer 
and early fall months. They were scat- 
tered; only a few occurring in each herd 
and possibly ten or twelve during the 
season. These cases with possibly a few 
exceptions terminated fatally. 

Some time later Dr. P. B. Darlington 
informed me that he had a number of 
similar cases and that he, with laboratory 
assistance, had recognized anaplasma 
marginal in the red blood cells and had 
success in the treatment of this trouble 
by injecting soamin intravenously with 
additional treatment as indicated. Dur- 
ing the fall and summer of 1926 this 
trouble again appeared and satisfactory 
results were obtained with the treatment 
recommended by Doctor Darlington. 

About the fifteenth of August, 1927, 
the disease again appeared. Cases in- 
creased in number and virulence during 
September and October. 

It was recognized in a large herd of 
pure-bred cattle of the beef type. Many 
cases followed and offered an excellent 
opportunity for study. Diseased animals 
were also treated in quite a number of 
other herds in the community but in no 
other herd did I find more than six ani- 
mals affected. 

Symptoms 

The symptoms vary with the severity 
of the disease and the age and type of 
cattle affected. The temperature is above 
normal during the onset of the disease 
ranging from 103° F. to 108° F. It will 
drop to subnormal in a day or two in 
very acute cases. In subacute and chronic 





* Read at the annual meeting af the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association, Wichita, Jan. 4-5, 1928. 


cases the temperature curve is not so 
great. Affected animals are easily fa- 
tigued when driven. A sudden cessa- 
tion of the milk flow and refusal of food 
is noticed in milking cows. Constipa- 
tion is common as the disease progresses, 
Heart action is accelerated and a pro- 
nounced jugular pulse is often noticeable 
in advanced cases. A deep grunt during 
expiration is common in advanced cases. 
The nose is dry. The skin becomes ic- 
teric (light yellow) more noticeably 
around the eyes, on the teats or where 
the skin is white. In all advanced cases 
the jugular flood is noticeably deficient 
in red blood cells. If allowed to flow 
over the fingers it will not stain as nor- 
mal blood and if blood counts are made 
a thirty to fifty per cent deficiency in 
red blood cells will be found. 


An occasional case of hemoglobinuria 
occurs in mature cattle. Hemoglobinuria 
may be common among young affected 
animals. Hemoglobinuria, is so common 
in some instances that the herdsmen 
make special efforts to observe the urine 
in an effort to detect infected calves. 


Approximately two per cent of the 
cows and seventy-five per cent of the 
calves in one infected herd passed wine 
to coffee-colored urine. The icteric colora- 
tion of the skin is usually more notice- 
able several days after the initial tem- 
perature rise. 
is often sudden. Cattle apparently well 
in the morning may be found indisposed 
in the evening and running high tem- 
peratures, refusing feed, ears drooped 
and a general depressed attitude. 


a positive diagnosis is impossible, treat- 
ment for anaplasmosis should be admin- 
istered. 





The onset of the disease’ 


When. 
such cases appear in affected herds and 
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Lesions 

ost mortem lesions are mostly uni- 
form. Icteric discoloration of the skin 
and visible mucous membranes. The 
subcutaneous fatty tissue is stained yel- 
low or lemon color. Sometimes petechi- 
ated or hemorrhagic areas are observed 
in the subcutaneous tissue. This condi- 
tion may prevail throughout the abdom- 
inal cavity. More often it is seen on the 
serous surface of the intestines, omen- 
tum, rumen or diaphragm. All lym- 
phatic glands are more or less congested. 
All fatty tissue through the body is of a 
light yellow color. The bladder is usu- 
ally normal except at times, especially 
in calves, it is filled with wine-colored 
urine. The kidneys are apparently nor- 
mal, The spleen is always enlarged. Its 
parenchymatous tissue more or less dis- 
integrated and sometimes black and 
tarry. The liver is yellowish brown, 
somewhat swollen, very friable and its 
capsular tissue easily removed, occa- 
sionally. The gall bladder is engorged 
with thick flocculent semi-fluid bile and 
all surrounding tissues are bile stained. 
Some hemorrhagic infarcts may some- 
times be seen on the liver. There is more 
or less serous infiltration in the body 
cavities. Hemorrhagic areas are often 
observed in the thoracic cavity particu- 
larly in the area of the heart. The peri- 
cardial sack contains more or less sero- 
sanguinous fluid. The heart is rather 
pale and often faint reddish areas may 
be seen that are comparable to the ef- 
fects of a slight bruise to the human body 
caused by a glancing blow. A rather 
clear blood fibrin is found in the heart. 
It is noticeably deficient in red’ blood 
cells. 

The post-mortem findings in calves are 
easily confused with those of hemor- 
thagic septicemia. Many petechiated 
hemorrhages are found in calves resemb- 
ling those of hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Occurrence 


The disease has been equally preval- 
ent among cattle of the dairy and beef 
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type old and young. My experience 
would indicate that it is far more severe 
in fat cattle of the beef type. Calves 
nursing infected mothers did not con- 
tract the disease from the mother. 
During the last five months of the year 
1927 I had an opportunity to treat approx- 
imately one hundred and thirty-six in- 
fected animals on twelve separate farms. 


Treatment 


The following medicinal agents were 
employed. Acriflavine, quinine sulphate. 
soluble iodin, iron quinin and strychnin 
compound, and the arsenical compounds, 
soamin and sodium cacodylate. 

Acriflavine injected intravenously in 
enormous doses was of slight value but 
very unsatisfactory. Quinin sulphate in 
ounce doses was of no value. Soluble 
iodin of a iodin content equal to U. S. P. 
tincture of iodin and administered in two 
ounce doses twice daily for four days 
may have been of some value in obstinate 
cases in conjunction with soamin or so- 
dium cacodylate. Iron quinin and strych- 
nin compound was given to convalescent 
cases. Arseno-ferratose was dater em- 
ployed. Soamin was found to be of un- 
questionable value. Fifteen calves, af- 
fected with the disease and passing hemo- 
globin-stained urine, received at least 
fifteen grains soamin per hundred pound 
weight and all made prompt recoveries. 
The urine cleared in thirty-six to seventy- 
two hours after the intravenous injection 
of soamin. 


Soamin was very expensive and not 
easy to procure. The supply became ex- 
hausted and many new cases were con- 
tracting the disease. I therefore substi- 
tuted sodium cacodylate in equal dosage 
with as satisfactory results. 

Later experience convinced me that 
the dosage of soamin or sodium cacody- 
late was inadequate in many very acute 
cases. A few cases may better illustrate 
the value of large initial dosage. 
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Illustrative Cases 

Case No. 20: Temperature 106° F., 
received eighty grains sodium cacody- 
late. This cow was much better on the 
following day and then gradually re- 
lapsed and died an the sixth day after 
treatment. 

No. 21: Received treatment as No. 
20, and was much improved on the fol- 
lowing day and ate some hay and grain. 
She was much worse on the third day. 
On the sixth day we decided she could 
not live overnight and administered three 
hundred and twenty grains sodium 
cacodylate. She was much improved on 
the following day.. Ate some grain and 








Small animal ambulance used by Dr. W. H. 
Ximiness, Lynn, Mass. 


hay and continued to improve but 
aborted a seven month fetus, then re- 
lapsed and died on the eighteenth day 
after first treatment. 

No. 24: Received one hundred and 
sixty grains sodium cacodylate and im- 
proved for several days, then relapsed 
and died on the ninth day after first 
treatment. 

No. 25: Received same treatment as 
No. 24 and died on the eighth day. 

No. 26: A large fat pure bred cow, 


was treated in the pasture at night. She 
was very nervous and was exerted con- 
siderably before we caught and restrained 
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her sufficiently to make the injection 
and pass stomach tube to administer oil, 
Injected intravenously, three hundred 
and twenty grains sodium cacodylate, 
She was very sick but improved for four 
or five days then relapsed. On the 
evening of the tenth day it appeared as 
though she could not live overnight and 
four hundred grains of sodium cacody- 
late was injected intravenously, contrary 
to expectations, she was interested in life 
on the following morning and made a 
slow but complete recovery. 

No. 27: A one-thousand pound heifer, 
very sick, was given one hundred grains 
soamin. She improved for one day and then 
relapsed. On the fourth day received three 
hundred and twenty grains sodium cacody- 
late. This animal recovered. 


Sodium Cacodylate a Successful 
Prophylactic Treatment 


Many cases followed these and Dr. A, 
T. Kinsley suggested that we inject sodium 
cacodylate in all animals in the herd as a 
preventive measure. Three hundred head 
received this preventive treatment. The dos- 
age ranged from thirty grains for small 
calves to three hundred and twenty grains 
for very large cattle. A number of the ani- 
mals received one hundred and sixty grains, 
which is about the dosage recommended by 
Dr. Kinsley. We later employed the three 
hundred and twenty grain dosage for ma- 
ture animals. ; : 

Mr. W. A. Brown, a senior veterinary stu- 
dent at the Kansas agricultural college, as- 
sisted with this work. All injections were 
made intravenously. No noticeably ill effects 
from this treatment were detected. 


No additional cases developed among ani- 
mals so treated for more than three weeks 
or approximately one month. About fifty 
grade milk cows scattered through this herd 
did not receive this preventive treatment and 
many cases continued to develop among 
these cows. No fatalities occurred among the 
grade cows in this herd. They recovered 
rapidly after injections of three hundred to 
three hundred sixty grains of sodium caco- 
dylate. A few received one hundred and 
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sixty grain doses and recovery was slow in 
such cases and questionable for some time. 
All resumed normal milk production. 

The preventive treatment worked like a 
charm for about four weeks when new cases 
agaiti appeared. The first ten or twelve re- 
sponded to treatment but the attacks became 
increasingly virulent. Then several termi- 
nated fatally. We then decided to repeat the 
preventive injection. All mature animals 
were given three hundred and twenty grains 
of sodium cacodylate except twelve large 
animals that were given four hundred grains. 

No detrimental results were noticeable 
following the second preventive treatment. 
Five cows developed the disease in two to 
six days after receiving this treatment. 

No. 330 was given three hundred and 
twenty grains as a preventive on Dec. 6 and 
was found sick on Dec. 11 and again re- 
ceived three hundred and twenty grains. She 
recovered, 

No. 540: Received preventive treatment 
as No. 330, and was found sick on Dec. 12. 
She received 240 gr. sodium cacodylate on 
Dec. 14 and died Dec. 16. 

No. 233: Received treatment as No. 540 
and died with No. 540. 

No. 332: Received preventive injection of 
320 gr. Dec. 1, was found sick a few days 
later and received 240 gr. She improved for 
a few days and then relapsed and continued 
to decline for four or five days. We de- 
cided that she was ready for the crematory 
and injected four hundred grains intramus- 
cularly. She was better the next morning 
and made a very slow but permanent re- 
covery. 

No. 5: Grade jersey cow, sick Nov. 15 
received 320 gr. sodium cacodylate. She 
was eating on the following day. Dec. 14 
she had a relapse, temperature 105° F. The 
same treatment was repeated. Dec. 15, she 
was eating as usual. 

This latter case is typical of many in 
grade cattle when treatment is administered 
early. Many of the fat pure-bred beef type 
cattle responded just as readily to treat- 
ment. 

One to two quarts of mineral oil was ad- 
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ministered to all sick animals. The stomach 


tube was always used. Epsom salts was 


tried but tended to produce superpurgation. 
Iron and strychnin tonics were employed in 
all obstinate cases. Stimulants were tried 
with uncertain results. Enemas are often 
necessary. The second or even third attack 
are not uncommon and my experience would 
indicate that they may be equally as severe 
as the first. These relapses occurred at about 
thirty-day intervals. 

Approximately one hundred cases occurred 
in one herd of cattle. Ten very sick cows 
aborted during the attack and all died. 
Acute or subacute metritis developed in each 
instance. Practically all would have re- 
covered without this complication. Every 
grade cow recovered. One calf of the many 
treated with sodium cacodylate died. This 
calf died from the second attack about one 
month after the first attack. It passed very 
dark coffee-colored urine during each attack. 


Conclusions 


From observations made during the treat- 
ment of these cases sodium cacodylate was 
found of equal value to soamin in the treat- 
ment of so-called anaplasmosis. 

Soamin and sodium cacodylate must be 
administered in much larger doses than 
heretofore recommended. 

Increasingly large doses are indicated at 
three- to five-day intervals when relapses 
occur. 

Sodium cacodylate may be administered 
either intravenously or intramuscularly with- 
out bad results. The former method prefer- 
able. 

Sodium cacodylate is very effective in 
treating anaplasmosis when given in proper 
dosage with additional treatment as indi- 
cated. It should be given in doses of 25 to 
30 grains per hundred pound weight and in 
exceptional cases somewhat larger doses are 
indicated. 

Anaplasmosis is a very serious disease. It 
is more fatal in well-bred fat cattle of the 

The mode of transmission is not known 
but all precautionary measures should be 
observed. 
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Laryngismus Paralyticus or Roaring 
in Horses’ 


By T. A. SIGLER, Green Castle, Indiana 


EXT to lameness in horses, defects 

in respiration are perhaps the most 

important. To be sound in wind 
and limb comprises according to the pop- 
ular notion nearly all that is required in 
a horse; for unless capable of moving at 
a certain, and perhaps rapid, pace, and 
probably exerting a great amount of 
strength while in motion, this animal 
would be of little value to man. 

Occurrence 

All breeds are equally predisposed to 
become roarers, but the condition is more 
common in thoroughbreds, possibly due 
to early and severe training, in horses 
obtained for speed, and a high develop- 
ment of the vascular system is a causa- 
tive factor. The recurrent nerve may be 
damaged by the stronger pulse wave of 
the common aorta or carotid at points 
where the nerves are in contact with 
these arteries. 

Secondary laryngophelia may follow 
such an infectious disease as influenza, 
or such a contagion as dourine, or acute 
lead poisoning, and the ingestion of a 
few plants occasionally give rise to roar- 
ing. This especially follows in the pec- 
toral form of influenza; cold, distemper, 
acute laryngopharitis, have frequently 
been followed by roaring. 


Cause 

The question of heredity of predisposi- 
tion is a very important one for consid- 
eration ; as if it really exists, unlike clim- 
ate, it may be controlled. Of its existence 
I think there can scarcely remain a doubt, 
for some of the famous race horses in 
our early history were affected by roar- 
ing or high breathing, and many of their 
offspring were affected at an early age 
by the same condition in producing cases 


* Presented at the Special Course for Graduate Vet- 
erinarians at the University of Missouri, Jan. 24-27, 1928. 





of roaring. We must not overlook the 
existence and influence of predisposing 
causes; as it is only by recognizing and 
endeavoring to neutralize them we can 
hope to prevent this occurrence. 

These causes are numerous and var- 
ious and some are more potent and ob- 
vious than others. They may be consid- 
ered in their relation to climate, heredity, 
breed, sex, size, age, conformation, man- 
agement, and accidental causes. Some 
claim that this condition is found more 
in male than in female. It has also been 
remarked that age appears to influence 
the potency of heredity predisposition in 
such a manner that a stallion affected 
with roaring will beget fewer foals with 
a tendency to that weakness when young 
than when old. I know of one stallion, 
very few of whose progeny of his earlier 
years became affected, but nearly all 
those he begot in old age were roarers 
when young. 

In considering the question of heredity 
it must be confessed that a satisfactory 
conclusion cannot always be easily ar- 
rived at. The predisposition may exist, 
but the important exciting cause may 
never arise, while certain diseases occur- 
ring in horses which may not have the 
predisposition are often followed by roar- 
ing. When the defect appears at a very 
early age and no marked exciting cause, 
then predisposition may be suspected. 

The membrane varies in thickness in 
different parts of the laryngeal cavity, 
and the sub-mucous connective tissue is 
also variable in quantity, being abundant 
in some situations and very scanty in 
others. For instance, the membrane is 
thinnest and has least connective tissue, 
and is, consequently, most adherent, on 
the vocal cords and lower part of the ary- 
tenoid cartilages; but it is thickest, most 
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vascular, and loosest, having much con- 
nective tissue, on the ary-epiglottic folds, 
ventricular bands, at the lower part of 
the epiglottis, and in the ventricles, These 
parts are, therefore, most liable to in- 
fanimation and rapid edema—a fact to 
be remembered when considering the sur- 
gery and pathology of the organ. 

It should also be noted, that between 
the mucous membrane and the cartilages 
is « continuous layer of elastic fibrous 
tissue, which strengthens the larynx and 
assists the movements of the different 
pieces that compose it. 

Inferior Laryngeal or Recurrent Nerves 

These are two in number, one on each 
side, right and left; they are given off 
from the pneumogastric nerve within the 
chest, and in consequence of their hav- 
ing to pass upwards towards the head, in 
order to reach the larynx, they have been 
designated “recurrent” nerves. They are 
chiefly motor nerves, and supply all the 
muscles of the larynx, dilators and con. 
strictors, with the exception of the crico- 
thyroid. We will consider each nerve 
separately, with regard to its origin; as 
upon this consideration will depend our 
arriving at a correct notion of the proxi- 
mate cause of roaring, and, indeed, of the 
nature of the morbid condition which 
occasions it. 

Right Recurrent or Inferior Laryngeal 
Nerve. This nerve arises from the main 
trunk in the right side of the chest, at 
the posterior border of the first rib, and 
at the origin of the dorso-cervical ar- 
tery, round which it bends to get near 
the trachea. Along the lower surface of 
this it passes forward until it reaches 
the base of the neck, where it places it- 
self beside, but below, the carotid artery, 
with which it proceeds up the right fur- 
row of the neck, giving twigs to the mu- 
cous membrane and muscular fibres of 
the trachea, as well as to the esophagus, 
and at the larynx sends its terminal fila- 
ments to the muscles on the right side of 
that organ, with the exception already 
alluded to. Its relations are compara- 
tively few, when compared with its fel- 
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low on the left side, as it is connected 
only with nerves of the heart and the 
middle cervical ganglion of the sympa- 
thetic nerve. 

Left Recurrent or Inferior Laryngeal 
Nerve.—The peculiarities in the origin 
and relations of this nerve deserve close 
attention. It is not detached from the 
vagus nerve, like the right one, at the 
first rib, but as far back as the base of the 
heart, at the anterior border of the poste- 
rior aorta, round which it turns to get 
between it and the left bronchus, which 
is close to the great artery, and where it 
is related to the bronchial lymphatic 
glands. The nerve is directed backwards 
and slightly upwards, bending from left 
to right round the posterior surface of 
the ligamentum arteriosus, and passing — 
over the internal face of the pulmonary 
artery; then it proceeds upwards, in- 
wards, and forwards, to the lower surface 
of the trachea, to which it is attached by 
connective tissue, and there it is also 
bridged over by an expansion of the endo- 
thoracic fascia, which is connected with 
the pericardium. In passing along the 
trachea, the nerve gradually ascends to 
gain the left side of that tube, above, but 
very close to the tracheal lymphatic 
glands. The relations of the nerve to 
lymphatic glands and to the pleural mem- 
brane are very intimate; as from its ori- 
gin until it reaches the trachea it is placed 
between the pleura and pericardium, and 
when crossing the pulmonary artery it is 
enveloped in a quantity of connective 
tissue that supports the bronchial lym- 
phatic glands, while behind the aorta it 
gives off numerous fibres that may be 
traced to the surface of these glands. 

Before leaving the bronchial glands, 
the nerve is constantly found intimately 
related to a median branch of the in- 
ferior cervical ganglion, and this rela- 
tionship is maintained to within two or 
three inches from this ganglion; some of 
the fibres of this sympathetic branch 
also pass to the surface of the glands. It 
is also to be noted that the angle sepa- 
rating this nerve from the vagus nerve 
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Dr. T. A. Sigler, Greencastle, Indiana, operating on a roarer at the clinic of the Special Course 
for Veterinarians at the University of Missouri, January 24-27, 1928. The white cap seen over 
the patient marks the position of Dr. Sigler. 


is partly occupied by nerve fibres, which 
pass from one nerve to the other. 

Giving off twigs to the trachea and 
esophagus, the nerve passes out of the 
chest and up the left side of the neck in 
the same manner as the right nerve, and 
is ultimately distributed to all the left 
laryngeal muscles except the crico-thy- 
roid. 

It will thus be seen that the left re- 
current nerve differs most materially 
from the right, not only in its peculiar re- 
lations with the pleural membrane and 
its fasciae in immediate proximity to 
most important organs (lungs and heart) 
and blood vessels, as well as lymphatic 
glands, but also in its greater length. 
The influence of these anatomical pecu- 
larities in the production of roaring will 
be fully dealt with hereafter. 

Bischoff, Schech, Chauveau (for the 
horse), and others, have shown that the 
spinal accessory nerve gives motor fibres 
to the recurrent nerve, which would go 
to prove that the two nerves are identical 
in their function, a circumstance which 
should also be remembered in discussing 
the origin of roaring. 

Due to the relationship of the spinal 
accessory nerves supplying these parts. 
due to injury in its reflex action upon 
the left recurrent laryngeal nerve, as 
these supply the muscles of the neck for 


its reflex action on the spinal accessory 
nerve and its reflex action on the re- 
current laryngeal, many roarers may be 
caused by injury to these parts. 


Examination of Patient 

The patient should be winded. Be 
satisfied that the objectionable sound, 
whether whistle, hiss, or a low-pitched 
snore, occurs during inspiration and does 
not originate in a nasal passage. The ex- 
pired air from the two nostrils should 
strike the hand or cheek with equal force. 
Ascertain the width and rigidity of the 
larynx by compressing it laterally be- 
tween the fingers of the two hands. In 
young animals it is elastic and easily 
compressed, in older animals somewhat 
stiffer and enlarged. An unyielding lar- 
ynx indicates condritis, and counter-in- 
dicates the operation. 


Preparation of the Patient 


Food and water should be withheld for 
twelve to eighteen hours before operat- 
ing, if given general anesthesia, in all 
cases. I cast all cases, whether using 
general or local anesthesia. I do not be- 
lieve in acrobatic surgery, or the stand- 
ing operation. It looks well and is per- 
formed quickly, but like some of the 
standing operations, as for castration, it 
is sometimes 2 failure. Those that I do 
not give general anesthesia to, I use fluid 
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extract of cannibus indica in the jugular 
yein; say about two drams about forty- 
fve minutes before I am ready to oper- 
ate, then I use buytin in the ventricles 
as a local anesthetic. The main thing 
js to have your patient under complete 
control, and with a horse on his feet this 
is pretty hard to accomplish. 

The Instruments 

The instruments would be a scalpel 
and the Adams spring retractor. I have 
a specially made retractor off of Profes- 
sor John Adam’s retractor, somewhat 
larger, and with a flat needle attachment 
which works better than the pin; hemo- 
static forceps, curved scissors, dressing 
forceps, the tracheal tube. 

Operation 

Next is the operation. The operation 
consists in making an incision from the 
medium prominence of the thyroid to 
the cricoid cartilage, or as near as may 
be, on the median line; the dilation of 
the wound; the circumcision of the left 
ventrical sac, and teasing out its mucosa. 
When the laryngeal incision has been 
made, compress the spring retractor and 
adjust the terminal hooks into the 
wound ; with its angle directed backward 
and resting on the skin over the middle 
line of the neck, pull up the skin through 
the ring through the angle of the retrac- 
tor and transfix it with the attached 
needle. Thus the retractor will maintain 
its position automatically. 

When operating on dark, cloudy days, 
artificial illumination will be necessary, 
such as a flash light or a spot light, but 
on bright sunshiny days and out in the 
open this will not be needed. 

The first step is to incise the mucosa 
entirely around the top of the ventricle. 
This may be accomplished in two ways, 
by first incising it around the top by us- 
ing a probe or a stick the size of a foun- 
tain pen, curved in the middle at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees placed in the 
center and bottom of the ventricle, and 
then the incision made around the mouth 
by pressing this down and the incision 
made around. This method was recom- 
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mended by Adams. Some prefer to pick 
up the mucus membrane, working it up 
gradually by forceps instead of burr until 
it is completely inverted like the finger 
of a glove turned wrongside out, and then 
it is slightly pushed back in place to 
get the line of the level around the ven- 
tricle cord and the incision is made. This 
is done to keep from coming too low 
down on the cord or into the corners as 
to inflict injury on the cartilaginous at- 
tachments. 

The main object in stripping the ven- 
tricle is to get the lining mucus mem- 
brane dissected loose from the outer part 
of the opening clear out to the external 
opening of the ventricle. This is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to get adhesions 
that will completely close the ventricle 
after operation, and smooth out without 
leaving any after pocket. 

The burr is all right to lift the ventricle 
with if it is straightened out, released, 
and picked up and incised all around 
from both sides and both ends of ven- 
tricle. Too many use the burr, twisting 
up the ventricle and cutting it off while 
still twisted up, leaving long or jagged 
mucus edges to drop down in the wound 
and prevent healing of the ventricle. 
Whatever method is used, whether for- 
ceps or burr, the main object is to remove 
all of the mucosa lining of ventricle clear 
out to the mouth of the ventricle. If this 
is not thoroughly completed in most 
cases our operation will be a failure. 

Doctor Adams recommended incising 
the cricoid cartilage back to the first 
tracheal ring, claiming it gives more room 
for the completed operation and for drain- 
age, etc., but I think the dangers of con- 
dritis are too great in most cases, and 
after trying the operation out on several 
patients I have abandoned this method 
of incision, as in most cases there will 
be plenty of room by just opening back 
to the cricoid through the thyroid liga- 
ment. 

I think the main secret of a successful 
operation is to remove the mouth of the 
sac with the entire mucosa. 
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Notes on the Occurrence, Nature and 
History of Infectious Abortion 


By W. L. WILLIAMS, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The observations one frequently hears 
from older practitioners that until com- 
paratively recently “contagious abortion 
did not exist and that retained afterbirth, 
while somewhat less common than at 
present, was altogether of a different na- 
ture, and in practically 100 per cent of 
cases, permitted of manual removal im- 
mediately and was always followed by 
complete recovery, etc.” admits, I believe, 
of quite logical explanation, other than 
that usually offered. 


It has always appealed to me that vet- 
erinarians should recognize as a highly 
important rule that “The greater the con- 
centration of a given species of animals 
in an area, the more abundant and viru- 
lent the infectious diseases to which the 
species is vulnerable.” The highest ideal 
of medicine is to overthrow that rule by 
prophylactic measures and render safe 
any desired concentration. For example, 
by rigid quarantine the United States, 
after having exterminated contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, vacates the 
rule and concentrates cattle as far as it 
pleases. This may be continued so long 
as the quarantine is efficient. 


In the field of genital diseases, the vet- 
erinary profession has thus far signally 
failed to render the rule of concentration 
inoperative, and dystocia, sterility, abor- 
tion, retained placenta and other results 
of genital infection continue to increase 
as the concentration of breeding in- 
creases. Diseases of the reproductive sys- 
tem in domestic animals will continue to 
advance in frequency and virulence until 
breeders and the great mass of veteri- 
narians cease to demand a fifteen cent 
remedy for a billion dollar condition. 


The date of the advent of “contagious 
abortion” in a given herd, state or coun- 


try depends primarily upon a question of 
definition. It largely depends upon 
whether by “contagious abortion” js 
meant an abortion due to contagion, or 
whether the definition of the A. V. M. A, 
and the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation be accepted, and the term liinited 
to those abortions where the B. abortus is 
recognizably present or to those animals 
in the organs of which the bacillus js 
present whether they abort or not. 

Intra-uterine death has presumably oc- 
curred ever since intra-uterine life began, 
It has occurred as far back as history or 
tradition leads. In his history of animal 
plagues, Fleming cites records of Abortus 
epidemicus 332—278 B. C. The belief in 
contagious diseases is as old as recorded 
history. The more definite conception of 
contagious disease being due to living, 
microscopical parasites dates from the 
time of Pasteur. 

When a cow aborts there is present in 
her uterus an endometritis, with a wide 
variety of lesions. In the abort, especially 
in its membranes, there are present abun- 
dant lesions characteristic of inflamma- 
tion, such as chorionitis, calcification, 
gangrene, putrefaction, etc. The lesions 
are those which occurring upon the ex- 
terior of the adult body would be attrib- 
uted to, and regularly accompanied by 
bacteria: the bacteria would, under iden- 
tical conditions be transferable to another 
individual. Hence, so far as known, abor- 
tion is always associated with bacteria. 
The question may arise, in a given case, 
whether the bacteria caused the abortion, 
or whether the death of the fetus caused 
the multiplication of the bacteria. Meigs’ 


1 Evidence That Nutritional Deficiencies Are Factors in 
the Problems of Abortion and Sterility in Dairy Cattle, by 
Edward B. Meigs, Thirtieth Annual Report of the U. S. 
Live Ree Sanitary Association (December 1926), pp. 
169-176, 
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and others have observed abortion fol- 
lowing improper feeding, but have not 
shown that bacteria were not present in 
the uterus and the fetal cadaver. They 
exclude B. abortus by the agglutination 
test, but that is only one organism. 
Trauin and Hart’ record a high prevalence 
of abortion “without demonstrable etio- 
logical factor.” They did not exclude bac- 
teria. trypanosomes or filterable viruses; 
they did not deny the presence of other 
hactcria; they did not state that they 
searched for other bacteria than B.abortus. 
Thei- record merely shows that they 
faile’ to find a microorganism which they 
were able, or willing, to regard as the 
cause of the abortion. Hence it is quite 
allowable to assume that the abortions 
were due to a contagion, although not to 
R. abortus. 

Viewed from such an angle abortion 
(except for those rare instances caused by 
removal of the corpus luteum or other 
surgical process) is the result of conta- 
gion, or, What amounts in the end to the 
same thing, as Meigs and others would 
state the case, is due to bad feeding. In 
the latter case, so far as known, the bac- 
teria are there and perform their function, 
but could not have so done had it not 
been for the depression of the resistance 
from the vicious diet. 

Such being the case, the early out- 
breaks of abortion of which history fur- 
nishes many examples, could not, appar- 
ently, have occurred in the. absence of 
infection, although famine or some 
equally depressing influence was quite 
probably the basic factor, and the conta- 
gion able to act injuriously only under 
the abnormal state of nutrition of the 
female. Abortion due to contagion, from 
this angle, is as old as mammalian life. 

If, however, it is attempted to deter- 
mine when outbreaks of abortion first 
occurred in a given country, due to 
B. abortus, the only safe answer is to say 
that it first appeared in Denmark a little 
more than thirty years ago, when Bang 


* University of California Bulletin, No. 553. 
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discovered the bacillus, and that it 
“spread” to other countries when inves- 
tigators recognized the bacillus in each. 
The fixing of the cause of abortion 
prior to the discovery of Bang’s bacillus 
differs fundamentaly from the history of 
some other diseases. One cannot well 
doubt that glanders in the time of Aris- 
totle was due to the Bacillus malleus. But 
glanders was just as clearly and as dis- 
tinctively recognized centuries ago, as it 
is today. If a horse is actually sick from 
glanders it is readily and positively diag- 
nosed by clinical observation. The dis- 
covery of the glanders bacillus, and of 
mallein, did not enable experienced vet- 
erinarians to recognize the disease of 
glanders. Until the discovery of the 
bacillus and of mallein, veterinarians 
failed to control or eradicate glanders be- 
cause many horses carried the bacillus in 
their tissues in a comparatively inactive 
form, the horse was not sick or diseased 
in the primitive clinical sense, and the 
veterinarian could not detect the poten- 
tial danger, ; 
So it may be safely said that the 
glanders bacillus was the cause of the 
glanders of early history. Glanders is a 
distinct, specific disease which cannot be 
caused by any other bacillus. But abor- 
tion is not a disease. It is one of the 
effects of the invasion of the pregnant 
uterus, or of the contained young, or of 
both, by a pathogenic microorganism ; the 
fetus perishes, it is expelled from the 
uterus, and its expulsion is known to have 
occurred. It is quite generally admitted 
that other bacteria than B. abortus cause 
abortion, but just what bacterium causes 
an abortion in a given animal can only 
be established by bacteriological or sero- 
logical study in each individual. 
Because one cow aborting in a herd 
furnishes satisfactory evidence that 
B. abortus was present is neither proof 
nor material evidence that another abor- 
tion occurring at about the same time in 
the same stable is also due to B. abortus. 
That is well shown by Lubbehusen, Fitch 
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and Boyd’ who found that in 22.2 per cent 
of the cases recorded, B. abortus was not 
responsible for the death and expulsion 
of the fetus. Nor is that by any means all 
the story. Lubbehusen, Fitch and Boyd 
definitely and utterly failed to show that 
in the other 77.8 per cent of abortions in 
the same herd, where they were able to 
recognize the presence of B. abortus, the 
cause which operated in the 22.2 per cent 
was not also present and virile in spite of 
the presence of B. abortus. 

With all the above limitations in the 
way, it appears best to not attempt seri- 
ously a retroactive diagnosis of “conta- 
gious abortion” in an ancient outbreak. 
It is safer to conclude that B. abortus is 
an ancient bacillus and probably played 
an important role, or at least was present 
in numerous abortions of past centuries. 
It may be further concluded with safety 
that in centuries long past, abortions were 
quite certainly due to, or occurred in the 
presence of, bacteria. It may also be con- 
cluded with moderate safety that a mated 
male and female may each be in such vig- 
orous health as to defy destructive inva- 
sion by any ordinary genital infection, 
even when exposed severely ; and that the 
health of either of two mated animals may 
be so precarious that bacteria commonly 
resident in the genital organs, but ordi- 
narily harmless, may have the power to 
cause abortion. 





COFFEE BEAN (CASSIA), 
POISONOUS 

Dr. R. H. Herron, Bainbridge, Georgia, 
writes : 

“I am mailing under separate cover two 
specimens of plants. Sixteen pigs died with 
convulsions soon after being placed in a lot 
where these plants were the only vegetation. 
Autopsies show an inflammatory condition 
of stomach; enlarged, hardened and brittle 
liver; stomach distended with leaves of 


2A Study of the Value of The aortas ee 
y R. 


Control of Bovine Infectious Abortion, . Lubbe- 
husen, collaborating with C. P. Fitch and W. L. Boyd. 
—- Veterinarian, Vol. XVI, No. 3, July 1926, pp. 
166- e 
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both plants. The plant grows wild here, 
but I would like to know what it is, and 
what poison it carries.” 

The plants received were as follows: No. 
1, the so-called coffee bean, Cassia tora, and 
No. 2, is senna, cassia occidentalis. In any 
Manual of Poisonous Plants I have reported 
poisoning from the common partridge pea, 
Cassia chamaecrista, in sheep, and another 
species, Cassia marylandica, known as wild 
senna, containing similar properties. The 
use of the purging cassia, C. fistula, is well 
known, and one species is said to contain 
abrin, a powerful toxic substance. The C, 
occidentalis is listed as having purgative 
properties. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that the plants sent in are injurious to live 
stock to a certain extent. The coffee bean 
of the south, one of these Cassias, has an 
unsavory reputation—L. H. Pammel. 





MEADOW CONE POISONOUS TO 
CATTLE AND HOGS 

Dr. J. B. Gingery of Muscatine, Iowa, 
sends the following: 

“I am mailing under separate cover a 
weed that a farmer here claims gives a very 
peculiar action on his hogs. He finds them 
in sort of a fit, frothing at the mouth and 
eyes watering, seemingly blind and unable 
to help themselves very much; had to help 
them in, and in about three days all seemed 
O. K. What can you find out about it 
for me?” 


The specimen sent is the meadow. cone 
flower, Rudbeckia laciniata. This is a smooth 
branching perennial plant with pinnately 
compound leaves and flowers on long pe- 
duncles, yellow, the central part or disk 
greenish yellow. This plant has frequently 
been sent to me from various sections of 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Kansas as poison- 
ous and many cases apparently are on rec- 
ord of its poisoning live stock, especially 
cattle and hogs. The plant is especially 
common in low grounds, and in order to 
avoid it I would suggest that the meadow be 
mowed so that the leaves cannot be con- 
sumed by stock. Most of these plants that 
come to me have been sent in the spring and 
early summer.—L. H. Pammel. 
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Small Animal Practice for the 
General Practitioner’ 


By CHAS. W. BOWER, Topeka, Kansas 


There has been no time in the history 
of o1r country when the province of the 
veterinary profession was as broad as it 
is today. We have often been called 
“horse doctors” but truly we have lived 
that down and we are in every sense of 
the word veterinarians, living up to its 
true definition as given by Webster. 
Namely, one who administers to domes- 
ticated animals. Since it is our privilege 
to administer to domestic animals, then 
it snould be our duty to become adept 
in the care and treatment of our smaller 
dumb beasts as well as the larger. 

Before going into a discussion of some 
of the more important parts of this sub- 
ject the writer would like to have a clear 
definition of the subject. First, what 
do we mean when we mention the small 
Surely not just the dog 
and the cat. Although this is what first 
accurs to our minds when we read the 
title, yet it is not nearly complete. As 
mentioned just a moment ago our pro- 
fession is a broad one and as practition- 


animal practice. 


ers we must include more than the com-_ 


mon household pets in our field of work. 
Perhaps the most common of our pa- 
tients belong to the canine and feline 
species, but we have to regard the house- 
hold cage birds, the various wild animals 
that have been tamed and then that 
highly. commercial little animal, the 
ranched silver and blue fox and lastly 
but by no means least is the dairy goat. 

What are the profits from a small ani- 
mal practice? The writer has classified 
them under two general heads. First, 
profit to the community, and second, 
profit to the practitioner. The commu- 
nity will profit from the standpoint of 
public health. How often we are called 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Nebraska Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Lincoln, Dec. 13-14, 1927. 


to combat some disease comrivinicable 
to man. How often we are compelled | 


to devote hours of our time convinting—" 


some unfortunate person that he or she 
should take the pasteur treatment after 
having been bitten by a rabid dog. Yet 
we owe it to our community to protect 
that life by information concerning this 
disease. We owe public health our ef- 
forts to make and amend laws and ordi- 
nances relative to rabid animals. 


As a humanitarian our community . 
needs us. Surely a city would be in a 
poor state if it had no one to whom it 
could look to care for those unfortu- 
nate dumb animals that have heen the vic- 
tims of a speedy automobile.” And again 
as general practitioners we owe it to our 
clientele to care for their small animal 
friends, whether they be animals of high 
cash value or with merely sentimental 
value. They will think more of us as 
veterinarians if we are able to give them 
skilled assistance in the care of all their 
animals including birds, 


On the other hand what are the profits 
to the practitioner. They are many, but 
perhaps the outstanding ones are: satis- 
faction of service, higher standing, and 
greater remuneration. It is worth some- 
thing for the veterinarian to know that 
he gives service, service to his clientele 
and his community. There is no ques- 
tion but what the practitioner who will 
treat the smali animal has a higher 
standing in his vicinity than our prede- 
cessors who devoted their entire time to 
equine practice. Perhaps it is because 
you come into closer contact with the 
public and are treating something that is 
close to them, something that has a 
higher value than money can buy. And 
of course by so doing the public hears 
more of you and learns more of our 
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broader education. By your scientific 
and up to the minute methods we are 
looked upon as one who is really a civic 
necessity. Our advice is asked and taken 
by men of our allied profession. We are 
invited to discuss matters pertaining to 
public health with them before their as- 
sociations. Therefore as a whole the 
community respects us and our profes- 
sion more because, of course, one’s pro- 
fession is judged by his standing. 


Many times the general practitioner, 
who has felt the increasing need to care 
for small animals has asked the question, 
“How much of a ‘lay out’ will I have to 
have to care for small animals?” I will 
endeavor to answer that question. 


First, we will consider hospitalization. 
Where shall I locate my hospital? This 
is a very important question and it is one 
that should be given a great deal of con- 
sideration. Of course it should be solved 
for himself by each individual who is 
seeking a location. There are many dif- 
ferent opinions as to this but the loca- 
tion that seems the best from several 
angles, is just between the heavy busi- 
ness and residential district. This puts 
you close to the down town section and 
yet it does not place you so far up town 
that your clients will be troubled with 
the congested traffic and parking laws. 
Neither are you too far out so that they 
cannot reach you when shopping or on 
other errands in the city. By being so 
located you are generally on a direct 
street car or bus line, close to taxi sta- 
tions and have ample parking facilities. 


After deciding on a location we must 
next consider equipment. The first to 
consider is the veterinarian himself, The 
first impression is often a lasting one, 
therefore it behooves all of us to make a 
good appearance and be as neat and cour- 
teous as possible. Furthermore, we must 
like our work and take an interest in it. 


You should have at least two office 
rooms, one a reception or waiting room 
and the other a private office. We must 
consider the waiting room belongs to 
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our clientele, it is merely a connecting 
link between their homes and our office 
or hospital. Everything in it should be 
comfortable, homelike, clean and absgo- 
lutely free from the odor of drugs. ete, 
Many people dislike the odor of drugs 
and in fact they become faint and nay. 
seated when they smell them and these 
clients will not return if they find them 
in your reception room. 


From the reception room we pass into 
the doctor’s private office. This room 
the writer considers. very essential. You 
must remember often times your clients 
are women and many of them are more 
or less timid about answering you ques- 
tions fully in the presence of others, 
Therefore, they many times give you an 
incomplete history of the case presented, 
In this room you may have your private 
desk, various filing cabinets for your 
records, library, examination table and 
if necessary your pharmacy, or dispen- 
sary, and even the operating table. 


For an examination table I would ad- 
vise something that could easily be con- 
verted into an operating table. An ordi- 
nary flat top table hinged at one end so 
that it will tilt is a decided advantage. 
The equipment should be painted white, 
because to keep it white means to keep 
it clean. In another end of the room 
you may have located your dispensary. 
This should be shelves and cabinets 
equipped with glass doors so as to keep 
the containers as free from dust as pos- 
sible. If the dispensary should be lo- 
cated in a small room by itself there 
would not be the necessity of the doors. 
A shelf or table should be provided for 
the microscope and we should become 
adept in its use, especially in examining 
for the evidences of internal and external 
parasites. Another piece of equipment 
that is very handy and adds much to 
your convenience is the covered waste 
pail. These pails are comparatively 
cheap and help to keep your office 
orderly. Of course an instrument cabi- 
net should be provided and its contents 
polished and carefully arranged. 
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If you have the space for an operating 
room separate from your private office 
and dispensary it will be fortunate, how- 
ever, this is not absolutely necessary. 

From here we go into the general 
ward. In this room we have cages vary- 
ing in size from two to four feet square. 
Animals that do not have contagious dis- 
eases are placed in here. Perhaps for 
the average general practitioner four or 
five cages would be sufficient. Do not 
have too many but keep them clean. 
Every morning the cages should be 
cdeansed first with hot water and some 
good washing powder and then with a 
reliable non-toxic antiseptic. With me 
oil disinfectant is preferred as it 


a pleasant odor and is not nau- 
The 


a pine 
leaves 
gating to cats and small puppies. 


foor of the ward should be scrubbed 
after all of the cages are cleansed. 

Next we consider the isolation ward. 
This should be in a separate building and 
« located that the patients with con- 
tagious diseases are not brought through 
the general ward to reach the treatment 


rom or the front part-of the hospital. 
The cages and methods of cleansing of 
this ward should be carried out daily as 
for the general ward. If you do not 
hve enough: contagious diseases to 
justify an isolation ward, it would be bet- 
ter not to take any into your hospital 
at all. 

Now you have a picture of your hos- 
pital in a general way. We must con- 
sider another important factor, that is an 
assistant. A feminine assistant is best in 
asmall animal practice. If you are for- 
tnate enough to have a wife who takes 
an interest in your work and can help, 
you are doubly fortunate. Many of our 
clients as I mentioned before are women, 
and they generally feel more at home 
and free to express themselves before 
stch an assistant. 

Perhaps the next in importance is in- 
struments especially adapted for small 
atimal use. First of all I would suggest 
that you have a separate roll of instru- 
ments to be carried in your emergency 
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case just for dog and cat cases. These 
need not be many, but kept in good 
order and well polished. Another item 
to carry in your case is a vial fold con- 
taining ten to twelve different kinds of 
tablets for small animal patients. These 
two folds together with prescription 
blanks and a few empty dispensing boxes 
are, perhaps all that would be necessary 
for you to carry. While in your instru- 
ment cabinet at your office there should 
be two or three different sizes of bitch 
obstetrical forceps, some blunt obstetrical 
hooks, several pairs of small hemostats 
and some sharp scalpels, a lance and two 
or three pairs of small scissors. A head 
light will be very useful many times in 
making examinations of cavities such as 
the pharynx, nasal chambers, and ear. 
An ear and nasal dilator should be al- 
ways at hand for these cases. 


A clipping machine and bath tub 
should be included in your equipment. 
It perhaps would be an advantage to 
have an exercise yard, although these are 
neither necessary or satisfactory. The 
average sick. animal will not exercise 
when permitted to. If you do adopt the 
yard method, be sure that you provide 
good drainage and keep it clean. A splen- 
did help toward sanitation is to put a sur- 
face of sand over the yard. This is both 
clean and absorbent. 


Another question you perhaps must 
consider is the matter of keeping board- 
ers. These are not always the most de- 
sirable animals to have around but we 
must accommodate our clients in this 
way frequently. 


The small hospital will find it to their 
advantage to feed some good balanced 
canned meat ration. One should avoid 
feeding a patient or boarder too long on 
dog bread or biscuit. Water must be 
supplied regularly, that is unless certain 
cases demand an abstinence from water. 


You will have some cage bird practice 
and should be prepared to care for them. 
You will have some conditions to handle 
among the birds similar to your poultry 
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diseases. Perhaps the most frequent ail- 
ment of birds is fractures of wings and 
legs. These are generally easy to reduce, 
using adhesive tape for a cast, and oc- 
casionally toothpicks for splints. 

Your goat practice will be very similar 
in some respects to sheep and dairy work. 
We have various udder conditions such 
as mammitis, pox, and obstructions. Very 
frequently you will have digestive trou- 
bles to handle. The principle thing to 
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which means that we have a complete 
report of every case treated that is not 
kept in the hospital. In other words 
these are what we called “out clinic” 
cases when we were in school. Besides 
this case report we keep a complete hos.- 
pital record, which is for the cases that 
remain in the hospital for treatment, 
Another record that is of value both to 
the small animal practitioner as well as 
to the general practicing veterinarian js 








Dog and Cat Hospital and equipment. 


remember in these cases where large 
doses of drenches are required is not to 
raise the animal’s head too high. The 
head should be parallel to the ground if 
not you may find, after what you think 
has been a successful drench, that the 
fluid has all gone into the goat’s lungs. 
The writer finds that the most common 
disease of the dairy goat is the so-called 
“Flu.” Any of the various respiratory 
antiseptics makes a very good treatment. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia is common in 
goats that have been shipped. It re- 
sponds very nicely to biologic therapy. 

Another very important thing for the 
general practitioner to consider is that 
of record keeping. Some definite method 
of keeping records should be adopted. 
In our hospital we keep a case report, 








This hospital was established in 1885. Dr. W. H. 
Ximiness, Lynn, Mass., is the proprietor. 


that of dispensing record. With us we 
write a prescription for all medicines that 
is dispensed and the prescription is_num- 
bered and filed for our future reference. 
By so doing we are able to correctly 
refill prescriptions eight or ten years old. 
There is absolutely no guess work. By 
being careful and making a definite rec- 
ord of dispensing, the writer finds that 
it aids in remembering and learning his 
matera medica and pharmacy, it might 
also win a law suit in case of a damage 
suit because of the alleged effect of some 
medicine dispensed. 

The preparation of the patient leaving 
the hospital is important and should be 
mentioned. First—never send home a 
dirty patient. Clean him up, not by 
bathing but by dry cleaning. This may 
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he done effectually by using a 
good high grade of perfumed 
talcum powder. Instead of the 
client receiving a patient ditry 
and full of the odors of medi- 
cines and disinfectants, he will 
have one whose hair is fluffy, 
clean, and usually in better con- 
dition that when it left home. 
This is only a small thing: but 
many times it means a return 
client. Second, always advise 
the owner relative to diet, and 
warn him against exposing the 
animal to serve weather. 

‘he writer realizes that this 
has been rather a rambling lot 
of suggestions but it is impos- 
sible to discuss all of the prob- 
lems that come before the small 
animal practitioner. I hope that 
I have helped some of you in 
some of your problems. I would 
advise, however, that those-who 
are contemplating spending very 
much money in equipping a 
small animal hospital, to go 
around to several dog and cat 


hospitals and see for yourselves, by visit- 
ing several different establishments you 
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| THE NEW HOSPITAL OF DRS. HAXBY AND SON, 


CLARINDA, IOWA. 

Dr. J. W. Haxby and his son, Doctor Robert, have just 
completed a new hospital at Clarinda, Iowa. It contains 
an office, drug room-and laboratory, lavatory, small animal 
operating room and kennel room on the first floor, with 
living quarters on the second floor. The building is 50x26 
feet, with a 20x26 foot garage in the rear. 


may save yourselves considerable money 
by seeing what not to do. 
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A Small Animal Ambulance, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The Control of Bovine Contagious 
Abortion’ 


By F. B. HADLEY, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin 


r N\HE fight against contagious cattle 
abortion must continue for a long 
time, but it will eventually be won if 

the results secured during the past few 

years are taken as a criterion of progress. 

Besides urging herd owners to test their 

herds, to isolate their reactors, and to dis- 

infect their premises, we as veterinarians 
should carry on an active campaign of educa- 
tion, 
What the Dairyman Should Know 
About Abortion 

Before the dairyman can cooperate fully 
with his veterinarian he must understand 
something about the nature and causes of 
contagious abortion and what the blood test 
means. This information will help him to 
appreciate why it is necessary to have his 
herd retested ; why he should buy only abor- 
tion-free cattle; why he should endeavor to 
safeguard both their feed and drink against 
contamination ; and why he must follow to 
the letter the sanitary measures advised for 
controlling abortion. He is also entitled to 
know that certain phases of the abortion 
disease present problems yet unsolved. He 
certainly should not be left with the mis- 
understanding that the veterinary profession 
knows all there is to be known about the 
control of the disease. 

How Contagious Abortion Starts 
and Spreads 

All veterinarians appreciate that con- 
tagious abortion is caused by infection with 
Brucella abortus, so it is unnecessary to 
take time to discuss the etiology of the 
disease. The ways by which the malady 
starts and spreads are, however, worthy of 
more attention. 

For a few days before and a few weeks 
after a cow aborts she throws off large 
numbers of abortion germs in the discharge 
from her vagina. Often this fluid literally 


* Presented before the Illinois Veterinary Conference, 
Feb, 14, 1928. 


swarms with the germs. This discharge is 
capable of infecting other.cows and is the 
most common and important agent in the 
spread of the disease from one animal to 
another and from one herd to another. 

For a long time bulls, though not infected 
themselves, were believed to be capable of 
transferring the germs of abortion from 
aborting to healthy cows by the soiling of 
their genital organs. This theory has not 
been substantiated by experimental tests, 
consequently it is reasonable to conclude 
that the bull seldom is directly responsible 
for introducing abortion into a herd. 

It is believed that the abortion germs may 
enter the body by any of the following 
paths: The digestive tract, with the food or 
drink; the genital tract, by means of con- 
taminated objects and fluids introduced 
either intentionally or accidentally; the 
broken skin, as a cut or wound; the udder, 
either by invasion from the inside or by 
introduction through the teat canal. Of 
these portals of entry, the mouth has been 
proved to be the one usually taken by the 
germ, which may be carried to the mouth 
on bedding, feed, or drink soiled by dis- 
charges of aborting cows. As it is gften 
impossible to determine ‘the exact way in 
which the infection was brought into a herd, 
all agents that may serve as conveyors of 
the germs should be viewed with suspicion. 

Plans for Herd Management 

Four plans of herd management are avail- 
able for the owner of an infected herd. Be- 
fore he decides which, plan to adopt he 
should consider herd conditions in general 
and each member of the herd in particular. 
The age, breeding dates and calving dates of 
each cow in the herd should be studied. 
With this information and the experience 
and judgment of both ‘himself and_ his 
veterinarian to guide him he has a basis for 
final judgment. The plan finally decided 
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upon must be rigidly followed if results are 
to be expected, as halfway measures half- 
heartedly put into force will certainly be 
disappointing. 

No. 1—The “Do-Nothing” Plan. There 
is 2 prevailing belief that by letting the 
disease run its course it will “die out” with- 
out treatment. This belief is based upon the 
assumption that the affected cow will de- 
velop enough immunity to protect her 
against future attacks of the disease. While 
it is true that some cows recover of their 
own accord, it is well known that most of 
those that are not given needed attention 
are left more or less impaired. Moreover, 
experience teaches that in many herds when 
nothing is done the disease persists year 
after year leaving havoc in its wake. 

The first cost of this policy is nothing, as 
no expense is incurred for medicines, 
veterinary fees, or time. However, due to 
the lurking nature of the disease and the 
probability of its continuance, the final 
cost may be so great that the owner is 
often forced into bankruptcy. The con- 
dusion is that while doing nothing is the 
asiest policy to follow, it is likely to be 
the most expensive in the end. 

No. II.—The “Selling-Out” Plan. There 
is no question that it is desirable to sell 
at once for slaughter the first two or three 
cows in the herd that abort. If this ac- 
tion is taken promptly, it will eliminate 
the probability of the disease being trans- 
mitted to other members of the herd. 
However, if one keeps the aborting cow 
in the herd for any length of time, or 
waits until several cows have aborted, 
nothing would be gained by selling the 
aborters, because other cows would al- 
ready have had an opportunity to become 
infected. 

No. III.—The Abortion-Free Herd Plan. 
This plan is designed to establish an 
abortion-free or negative herd. It in- 
volves the testing and retesting, for evi- 
dence of abortion infection, at intervals 
of six months to a year, the blood of 
every animal of breeding age in the herd, 
and the prompt removal of all reactors. 
The plan has been followed for several 
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years in many herds. The results are 
most encouraging and the test has proved 
just as reliable as is the tuberculin test. 
No. IV. —The Immune Herd Plan. After 
the infection has gained a firm foothold in 
a herd it would be impracticable to dis- 
pose of all reactors. Under these circum- 
stances the only reasonable plan of man- 


eagement is to keep all producing cows and 


promising heifers, both aborters and non- 
aborters, using live culture vaccine to 
stimulate the production of immunity. 
The vaccine will induce the formation of 
antibodies which cause a reaction to the 
blood test, so all vaccinated animals be- 
come reactors. This, however, is better 
than following the “do-nothing” plan as 
95 per cent of the cattle treated do not 
subsequently abort. This immune herd 
plan is based on the fact that naturally 
developed immunity often follows the first 
abortion and nearly always follows the 
second. 
Compulsory Testing of All Herds 
Not Desirable 

The suggestion has been made that it is 
time for the live stock sanitary authorities 
of the various states to formulate standard 
rules and regulations for the control of 
contagious abortion with the idea of com- 
pelling all cattle owners ‘to test their 
herds, to isolate their reactors, and to buy 
and sell subject to the test. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that we 
are not yet ready for a state-wide pro- 
gram designed to wipe-up and clean-out 
the abortion disease. My reasons are (1) 
because the dairy industry is still in a 
state of confusion relative to the laws and 
regulations concerning tuberculosis con- 
trol, so a new set of rules regarding con- 
tagious abortion would add one more 
hurdle to those which the cattle owner 
already has to clear before he can sell 
his cattle; (2) because there is lack of 
harmony and understanding between the 
live stock sanitary officials of the various 
states; (3) because neither the federal 
government nor any state is prepared to 
indemnify the owner of condemned cattle; 
(4) because it would be next to im- 
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possible to secure a staff of veterinarians 
and laboratory workers large enough to 
conduct a clean-up campaign on a scale 
large enough to warrant the undertaking; 
(5) because dissatisfaction would follow 
unless excellent results are secured from 
the very beginning, which of course is 
more than could reasonably be expected ; 


(6) because official quarantine measures¢ 


could not be enforced at present on ac- 
count of the lack of sentiment among 
live stock owners. 

Taking into consideration the facts 
mentioned above, as well as the limita- 
tions of the average cattleman’s scientific 
knowledge of the abortion disease and 
also the limitations of the agglutination 
test itself, I can foresee so much trouble 
ahead for all parties concerned that I am 
opposed to the proposition. By this I do 
not mean that we should cease in our 
efforts to control abortion, but should 
postpone compulsory testing until the 
public is ready to support it wholeheart- 
edly. The time will come when public 
sentiment will be back of the proposition ; 
but that will not be until a well planned 
campaign of education among dairymen 
has been conducted. In the meantime 
the dairyman in whose herd contagious 
abortion has broken out should be urged 
to take advantage of the facilities already 
available for the diagnosis and control of 
the disease. 


The Clean Herd More Profitable 

The cattle owner who is really inter- 
ested through having studied the benefits 
to be derived from the test is the one 
with whom we can at present work to the 
best advantage. At the outset, he should 
be given to understand that the final re- 
sults may not be so good as he has antici- 
pated and that the cost may be more than 
he has estimated, for experience has 
taught that unforeseen difficulties may 
arise. For example, in an infected herd 
some new reactors undoubtedly will be 
found when the retests are made and 


some abortions will occur in the negative 
herd. 
In most tested herds the results in calf 








production and milk flow have been so 
much greater that the owner and herds- 
men have become enthusiastic supporters 
of this plan of management. The fact 
that many have adopted it of their own 
free will and accord, instead of having 
been forced to do so by law, is a cogent 
reason why they support it. Another 
and yet stronger reason for this support 
is that abortions in many negative herds 
have been reduced below 5 per cent, while 
previous to testing and segregation the 
abortion rate was 20 per cent. 

Causes of Abortion in the Clean Herds 

The-cases of abortion occurring in the 
negative herd are a problem difficult to 
explain satisfactorily, especially to the 
herdsman, who is likely to think that all 
cows should cease aborting if they have 
passed-the test. This idea is due to the 
misconception that infection with Brucella 
abortus is the sole cause of abortion. Vet- 
erinarians well know that most infectious 
cattle abortions are traceable to this ne- 
farious microorganism. Non-reacting 
aborters on the other hand, usually abort 
from other causes, chief among which ar 
Vibrio fetus, Bacterium tuberculosis, Ba- 
cillus pyogenes, mucor, streptococci, and 
possibly other pus-producing germs. 


The Bull May Be Responsible 

From the evidence so far secured, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the bull 
at time of service may be responsible for 
infecting some cows with the various 
pathogenic microorganisms just men- 
tioned as occasional causes of abortion. 
Moreover, a diseased bull is often the 
cause of cows in negative herds failing 
to conceive. This is well demonstrated 
by a-certain bull in our practice that 
showed only 23 per cent conceptions and 
had 27 per cent of these conceptions abort. 
A large percentage of these were non- 
reacting cows. 

The results of an experiment carried on 
in cooperation with Dr. Herbert Lothe 
may interest you. It involved placing 
several non-reacting cows, which had 
aborted, with several non-reacting virgin 
heifers in the same barn and in intimate 
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association. All were bred to the same 
bull. All calved at normal time, cleaned 
perfectly, and conceived promptly a sec- 
ond time. The experiment tended to show 
that these non-reacting aborters aborted 
from some cause that is not transmitted 
in the same way as is Brucella abortus. 
We concluded that the abortions were the 
result of a genital infection transmitted 
through coitus by a certain bull whose 
breeding efficiency was shown to be very 
low and who had a purulent infection of 
ihe external genital organs. 

How to. Manage the Reacting Herd 

\Vhen intelligently managed a herd of 
reacting or positive:cows will prove to be 
profitable for both milk and calf produc- 
tion. The following rules have been 
found to.be essential for success in the 
marfageméntof reacting herds: (1) dis- 
posal promptly of all low milk-producing, 
barren, and: decrepit cows; (2) removal 
of calves at birth or shortly thereafter; 
(3) adding only mature reacting cows 
for replacements ; (4) keeping close watch 
of the bull to prevent infecting the cows 
with microorganism, other than Brucella 
abortus, capable of causing infections in 
their reproduction organs. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to give detailed 
recommendations for the management of 
infected herds. Those especially inter- 
ested are referred to U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1536 and 
Wisconsin Bulletin 368 (revised edition). 

The Reacting Herd Less Profitable 

It should be understood that the react- 
ing herd is likely gradually to become un- 
profitable. For example, the breeding effi- 
ciency of a herd under our cooperative 
plan of management consisting of 170 
cows and 5 bulls was divided by means 
of the blood test into a reacting group 
of 50 and a non-reacting group of 120 
animals. On the basis that one calf every 
twelve months represents 100 per cent 
breeding efficiency, the herd as a whole 
rated 76 per cent. The positive group re- 
quired 22.6 months per calf, or showed a 
breeding efficiency of 53.1 per cent. The 
negative group required 14 months per 
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calf, or showed a breeding efficiency of 
85.7 per cent. 

This experience is in line with that re- 
ported by several other investigators who 
have found, by keeping cost accounting 
records, that reacting cows return so 
much less profit than non-reacting cows 
that the owner decided before very long 
to sell them. For instance, in one herd 
where such records were kept the aver- 
age milk production per cow of the in- 
fected group was 35 per cent less than 
that of the abortion-free group. 

Some reacting cows produce healthy 
calves, which are capable of developing 
into valuable breeding animals. Accord- 
ingly, it is desirable to raise promising 
calves from reacting dams. As a general 
rule such calves should be removed from 
contact with reactor cattle within ten 
days. The fact that calves do not ac- 
quire an active form of the abortion dis- 
ease, or have a natural immunity for a 
time, tends to the belief that they may 
safely be left in the reacting herd for a 
much longer period. The age at which 
young cattle lose this immunity has not 
been determined. To be safe, we advise 
placing all purchased cattle in quarantine 
for at least a month at their new home, 
during which time they should be tested 
for evidence of abortion infection. 

Medicinal Treatment of Little Value 

Practically all veterinarians with ex- 
perience regard as worthless or worse 
than worthless the numerous proprietary 
preparations so widely advertised as “sure 
cures” for abortion. These preparations 
are bought by stockmen largely on the 
strength of glowing testimonials. Inves- 
tigation has shown that the testimonials 
praising them are as unreliable as they 
are easy to secure. We feel justified, 
therefore, in condemning all patent medi- 
cines and quack remedies which are now 
on the market. 

Although a number of bona-fide medi- 
cines have been advised for the treatment 
of abortion-infected cattle, none has yet 
been suggested that has stood a fair trial. 
Carbolic acid is one of the old stand-bys, 
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yet repeated trials with carbolic acid 
given by the mouth and injected under 
the skin have failed to support the claims 
made for it as either a preventive or a 
curative agent. Nothing favorable can be 
said of any of the other legitimate medi- 
cines. 
Is Mineral Deficiency a Cause of 
Abortion? 

Recently phosphorous, lime and other 
minerals have been advocated as remedies 
for infectious abortion in all classes of 
live stock. There is no doubt that both 
of these elements are required by cows 
to furnish the elements needed for bone 
building and milk production; there is no 
evidence to show that they are of any 
use in preventing or curing the abortion 
disease. All grains contain a fair amount 
of phosphorous, so dairy cows on a liberal 
grain ration secure enough for their needs. 
If they require more it may be more eco- 
nomically supplied by supplementing the 
ration with steamed bone meal than with 
commercial mineral mixtures. In gen- 
eral the above statements hold good in 
regard to lime. For a more complete dis- 
cussion of this subject reference may be 
made to Wisconsin Bulletin 390, The 
Mineral Feed Problem. 


Is Contagious Abortion Related to 
Nutrition? 

The study of the nutrition of dairy 
cattle based upon experimental work con- 
ducted at the Wisconsin Agricultural Col- 
lege has led to the belief that the nutri- 
tion of the animal is an important factor 
in determining whether the gestation per- 
iod will be completed. The early results 
suggest that a high state of nutrition 
might diminish, or possibly prevent the 
ravages of contagious abortion. This in 
line with the belief held by many farmers 
and some veterinarians that contagious 
abortion is more prevalent in herds that 
are poorly fed. In order to determine 


whether the feeding of a complete ra- 
tion, as compared to a poor ration, has 
any effect on the occurrence and severity 
of the abortion disease, an extensive ex- 
periment is being conducted at the Wis- 
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consin Agricultural Experiment Station 
through the generosity of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association, which has 
donated $10,000 a year for a five-year per. 
iod. The experiment is under the super- 
vision of the Departments of Agricultura] 
Chemistry, Animal Husbandry, and Vet- 
erinary Science, so that all aspects of the 
problem will receive full consideration, 

Forty-four heifer calves, six to ten 
months of age, were selected for the ex- 
periment. They were absolutely clean in 
respect to tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion, as determined by the history of 
all the cattle in the herds from which they 
came, and the tuberculin test for tubercu- 
losis and the agglutination test for abor- 
tion. They were divided into two equal 
groups. One lot of 22 is being fed a 
ration, common on many Wisconsin 
farms, that is inadequate to nourish prop- 
erly the animals. This ration is made up 
of corn silage, timothy hay, and a grain 
ration (a mixture of corn, oats, and gluten 
meal). Such a ration is liberal in its 
supply of protein and carbohydrates, but 
low in phosphorus and lime. It, how- 
ever, represents a type of ration, that is 
too often fed on many of our Wisconsin 
Farms. 


The other lot of heifers is being fed a 
good ration, the sort that is nowadays 
being recommended by leading specialists 
in animal nutrition. It consists of corn 
silage, alfalfa hay, and the same grain 
mixture with the addition of wheat bran, 
bone meal and cod liver oil. This ration 
provides plenty of lime and phosphorus, 
and the means whereby these essential 
minerals are assimilated. 


Both groups of animals have made ex- 
cellent gains during the winter feeding 
period. If anything those on the poorer 
ration put on more fat. This past sum- 
mer the “good” ration groups was on 
alfalfa pasture, while the “poor” ration 
group was on timothy and sudan grass 
pasture. In each case the pasture was 
fortified with a small grain ration. In 
May the breeding of all the heifers was 
started. 
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The appetites of the animals in both 
lots have been excellent and it is of very 
great interest to note that those receiv- 
ing the cod liver oil have shown no dis- 
turbance of appetite whatever during this 
long period of feeding. 

The plan is to carry both lots of cattle 
free irom infection with B. abortus until 
three months after they become pregnant 
the second time, which will give an oppor- 
tunity for an accumulation of the effects 
of the respective rations and to draw upon 
their mineral reserve. They will then be 
exposed to infection by feeding cultures of 
Br. abortus, aborted fetal stomach contents 
and macerated placentae from aborting 
cows. If one feeding suffices to produce a 
blood reaction no more infectious mate- 
rial will be fed. If it does not, another 
feeding will be given after three weeks 
and if necessary to induce infection one 
more after a similar interval but no more. 
Further to duplicate natural exposure 
cows, which have recently aborted and are 
still discharging will be placed in the 
herd for contact exposure. Before, dur- 
ing and after the exposure period, fre- 
quent blood tests will be made to deter- 
mine when infection takes place. The 
fetal membranes, aborted fetuses, meco- 
nium of normal calves and the colostrum 
will, of course, be studied by approved 
bacteriologic method to secure as much 
data as is possible. 


Vaccination a Helpful Control Measure 

Vaccination with live cultures of Br. 
abortus has given fairly uniform and sat- 
isfactory results. The average abortion 
rate in vaccinated herds is less than 6 per 
cent. However, this is to be recom- 
mended only for heifers and non-aborters 
in herds where the abortion infection has 
secured such a foothold that other meas- 
ures of control would be useless. We 
agree with Dr. J. R. Mohler who recently 
stated that encouragement should be 
given to investigations aimed at finding 
a specific immunizing agent against bov- 
ine infectious abortion. 

Practical Observations 

The following practical observations 
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relative to the abortion disease in cattle 
are presented for discussion, they may or 
may not be true, so should be accepted 
subject to proof: 

1. Little, if any, relation appears to 
exist between retained placenta and the 
abortion rate, although more aborting 
cows retain their afterbirth than do those 
that do not abort. 

2. No relation has been found between 
sterility and the abortion rate, although 
plenty of sterility occurs in both aborters 
and non-aborters. 

3. Breeding first-calf heifers too soon 
after calving seems to reduce their resist- 
ance, so they should be allowed a longer 
rest period between calvings than mature 
cows. 





ROOTING A SYMPTOM OF INFEC- 
TIOUS RHINITIS 

A client of mine has about 30 shotes to 
all appearances healthy, éxcept they continu- 
ally root one another in the side all the time. 
My attention has never before been called to 
such a thing. I wonder if there is a cause 
and remedy.—J. B., Md. 

Reply: You have described a condi- 
tion that to us is rather unusual. Throughout 
the corn belt, we occasionally find swine on 
certain farms that have a tendency to root, 
this being the only symptom manifested for 
several days or perhaps two or three weeks, 
then these individuals are noted to sneeze 
and there is more or less discharge from the 
nose. Later the face becomes distorted be- 
cause of the involvement and distortion of 
the facial bones. This condition is com- 
monly designated as bull nose or infectious 
rhinitis. It is barely possible that the shotes 
you have described are in the initial state of 
this malady. 

If such is the case, it will not be long be- 
fore you observe the sneezing and blowing 
discharge from the nostrils, symptoms upon 
which a positive diagnosis can be made. 
Treatment for such cases is of very little 
value because of the deep-seated invasion. 
In our section, such cases are usually de- 
stroyed or at least veterinarians so recom- 
mend.—A. T. K. 
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Effects of Nitrogenous Concentrates 


Fed Chickens to Excess 


By F. D. PATTERSON, JR., Auburn, Alabama, 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


feeding excessive amounts of feeds 

high in animal protein concentrates 
have been discussed in former articles of this 
series. This article is intended to deal with 
the general effects, many of which are very 
common as well as disastrous. Since the ad- 
vent of the present methods of feeding poul- 
try for high productions, few if any disease 
producing factors are of more importance 
than the one under discussion in the present 
article. 

Most commercial laying mashes contain as 
high as 18 to 22 per cent commercial beef 
scraps or some of jts substitutes. Besides 
feeding this type of high power mash, grain 
is often fed in reduced amounts and in cer- 
tain seasons green food is supplied in insuf- 
ficient quantity and frequently is deficient in 
quality. Birds so fed are as a rule confined 
to rather small yards and in many instances 
even confined to their houses for a consider- 
able portion of each day. All these factors 
are conducive to forcing the birds to eat 
larger quantities of mash than they otherwise 
would, while at the same time the most im- 
portant factors concerned in avoiding the 
dangers incident to protein attack are re- 
duced to a considerable extent; e. g. fresh 
green feed and exercise. 

Symptoms 

We are well aware of the fact that green 
food and exercise materially aid in lessening 
the dangers of heavy protein feeding, there- 
fore, when heavy protein feeding is practised 
and these two elements are deficient we are 
courting disaster. There is danger enough 
of producing burned out and prematurely 
worn out birds when green feed and exercise 
are supplied in abundance, but when they are 
restricted to very limited amounts the dan- 
ger becomes much increased. 

The clinical symptoms observed in birds 


G iesine important special effects of 


that are diseased as a result of being fed ni- 
trogenous concentrates to excess. are many 
and varied. In the main they resemble the 
effects of similar feeds on cattle. Loss of 
appetite (though in some chronic cases the 
birds have a ravenous appetite). Diarrhea 
usually having a fetid odor. Cyanosis, though 
anemia is often seen in long standing chronic 
cases. Weakness, lameness, paralysis espe- 
cially of legs, sometimes wing paralysis and 
in some cases paralysis of the optic nerve and 
retina which of course produces amneurosis, 
Inflammation of the various structures of the 
eye may be the source of the blindness. In- 
flammation of the retina and optic nerve pre- 
cedes paralysis of these structures. 

In very acute cases sudden death or only a 
few premonitory symptoms preceding death 
are observed. This diseased condition may 
resemble fowl cholera to a marked extent. 
When birds are affected with the acute form 
usually cyanosis of the unfeathered portions 
of the bird is present. The most common 
clinical picture observed is anemia (though 
cyanosis in the acute form may be present), 
emaciation, diarrhea, impediment in locomo- 
tion, paralysis, impaired vision and occasion- 
ally blindness. Vertigo is often observed in 
this type. 

Lesions 

Diseases of the reproductive organs are 
also of comparatively frequent occurrence. 
Gout and a peculiar type of bumblefoot are 
observed. These last three named conditions 
have all been discussed in former articles. 
Low fertility and low hatchability of eggs 
are very much favored by animal protein ex- 
cess or its potent substitutes. Weak chicks 
are also frequently the result of the same 
feding program. 

Upon autopsy the lesions are found to be 
as varied and numerous as the symptoms 
are. The most constant lesion is enteritis in 
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any of its many types. Anemia of the intes- 
tines is found in some chronic cases, no doubt 
due to previous inflammatory action. Often 
the anemic mucosz will show petechiated and 
ecchymotic hemorrhages. Enlargement, or 
atrophy of the liver, kidney and spleen ac- 
companied by any of the various degenera- 
tiv. changes that these organs are heir to. 
Various heart lesions as myocarditis, peri- 
carditis, endocarditis, hydropericardium, etc., 
are occasionally found. Peritonitis and ad- 
hesions of the viscera is a complication often 
fond that is usually a sequel to the primary 
disease producing agent. 

in the very acute forms lesions may not be 
we'l developed as death occurs so quickly af- 
ter the fowls becomes affected. However, 
even in the acute cases generalizd acute en- 
teritis and thick mucous in the oral cavity 
are frequently found. Birds sometimes die 
from internal hemorrhage, this condition be- 
ing predisposed by high feeding. In fact, 
almost any lesion may be found in forced fed 
birds. The lesions either being directly due 
to the feed or to secondary complicating 
bacteria. In fact there is no doubt that sec- 
ondary bacterial infection is a very promi- 
nent factor in producing most of the vari- 
ous lesions. 

High feeding predisposes to any disease 
by lowering body resistance. The lesions and 
part played by high protein feeding in pro- 
ducing gout, nutritional bumble foot and dis- 
eases of the egg producing organs having al- 
ready been discussed in former articles will 
be omitted here. 

Diagnosis 

In making a diagnosis the information that 
would be contained in the following outline 
is very desirable. 

1. Get all the history possible, especially 
that pertaining to diet and range as: 

(a) Percentage of nitrogenous concen- 
trates in the mash used and how fed? 

(b) Green feed supply. 

(c) Grain fed and how? 

(d) Range conditions. 

2. Observation of symptoms and lesions. 

3. Avail yourself of the valuable aid the 
laboratory findings can give, when the possi- 
bility of an infectious disease is apparent. 
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Prevention 
In advising your client as to the best 
method of feeding to prevent the pathologi- 
cal conditions mentioned in this article, al- 
ways bear in mind the purpose for which his 


‘birds are to be used and the feeds at hand, 


for there are a varied group of feeds and 
feeding methods that can be used and varied 
to suit existing conditions ; and that breeding 
stock should never be forced for production. 
If he is to feed commercial layers, such birds 
will have to be fed nitrogenous concentrates 
in amounts that would not be compatible with 
the best of health in order to derive the max- 
imum profit. However, excessive forcing 
should be studiously avoided and factors that 
decrease danger supplied, or else his profits 
may be lowered rather than increased by 
forced feeding. 

In my opinion commercial layers should 
be fed a laying mash that is kept constantly 
before them but does not exceed 15 per cent 
of commercial beef scraps or similar feeds. 
Grain should be supplied in liberal amounts 
and fed in deep litter to induce exercise, and 
green feed of the proper kind given in abun- 
dance. When commercial layers are con- 
cerned and fed as such, advise your client as 
to the danger signals, so that he can reduce 
the nitrogenous concentrates when his birds 
begin to show signs of excess. Thus disas- 
ter can be avoided in many flocks. Inform 
him to reduce the same elements when the 
green feed supply runs short. The wise 
feeder is the poultryman who knows how 
and when to increase or decrease his nitro- 
genous concentrates and otherwise alter his 
feeding schedule to meet existing conditions. 

When breeding stock is concerned the ni- 
trogenous concentrates in the mash should 
be in amount about 10 per cent of the mash. 
The other feeds being supplied as in the case 
of layers. Also bear in mind the importance 
of range. 

Buttermilk makes an excellent protein feed 
to use and the protein content can safely 
be increased where occasion demands by the 
aid of this agent. Breeders fed as above di- 
rected will not only be fed a ration that is 
inducive to health and production of fertile 
and hatchable eggs that are capable of pro- 
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ducing a strong healthy chick, but should 
also produce a creditable number of eggs. 

We are well aware of the fact that many 
phenomenal individual records have been 
made and many flock averages remain very 
high for a while, also that a few feeders, 
when other conditions are ideal get by for a 
long time when using excessive forcing 
methods. We are also just as well aware of 
the many individuals and flocks that have 
fallen by the way side as a result of the same 
feeding program. In the end of the conser- 
vative feeder will be the winner. 


Treatment 
Individual medical treatment should be 


Ovary of a hen, showing blighted and tume- 
fied ova due to B. pullorum infection. 


administered according to symptoms of the 
individual. A discussion of individual treat- 
ment would take too much space to be han- 
dled in this article. Badly affected individu- 
als are as a rule best destroyed. 

Do not forget, however, that while excess 
animal protein is dangerous that it is just as 
important to see that the birds receive a suf- 
ficient supply, for we can feed too little of 
this important nutrient as well as too much. 

In the feeding of nitrogenous concentrates 
it. would be well to bear in mind one of the 
principles of Aristotle which was that “The 
too little and the too much are alike ruinous 
to the health, while the fitting amount in- 
creases and. preserves it.” 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


RUPTURE DUE TO UDDER 
INFLATION 


I have had three cases of milk fever 
where my client had used an automobile 
pump and broken down the capillaries 
in the udder and the air had escaped over 
a good portion of the animal’s body under 
the skin. In two of those cases, all four 
quarters were ruptured, in the other case, 
the two front quarters were ruptured, 
the other two in normal condition. All 
three cases died. 


What I want to know is, is there any- 
thing that can be done to save such 
cases? Is there a sugar treatment for 
milk fever that can be given intrave- 
nously? If so, where can I procure it? 
Please tell me what’ you would do in a 
case like the above. Any information 
that you give me will be greatly appre- 
ciated —J. A. M., Iowa. 


Reply: I am indeed sorry that I can- 
not tell you something that would help 
undo what your foolish client or clients 
have done to their valuable cows. I say 
valuable, because in our experience only 
the good producing cows suffer from milk 
fever. It has been many a day since we 
have seen cases of this character in our 
cwn practice. It was somewhere around 
a quarter of a century ago that oxygen 
was first introduced in treating milk 
fever. The bicycle and the automobile 
pump, then as now, was used only by 
the lazy veterinarian or the illitérate 
quack, but in almost every community 
that I know of here in New York State. 
these implements have worked them- 
selves out af a job, either by infection or 
rupturing tissue as you describe. 


The glucose treatment for milk fever is 
meritorious, we occasionally use it where 
we cannot get good inflation due to an 
indurated quarter or in cases that are 
not responding promptly. You may se- 
cure it from almost any veterinary sup- 
ply house. As first aid, however, we 
still stick to filtered air and our cardiac 
stimulent made up of nux, digitalis and 
strophanthus.—J. F. DeVine. 
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Some Bovine Udder Surgery ° 


By R. R. DYKSTRA, Kansas State Agricultural College 


veterinary surgical operations that 

certain conditions shall exist, and 
that certain general preparatory steps be 
taken. Furthermore, throughout all vet- 
eriary surgical operations certain condi- 
tios must, if possible, be maintained. 


| CONSIDER it very important in all 


‘he principle condition that must exist 
is ood general health of the surgeon. 
By this I mean both mental and physical 
heaith. No man laboring under mental 
tribulation can concentrate on the work 
that he is to perform. Without concen- 
tration, no matter how perfect the tech- 
nic otherwise, he is bound to forget one 
of the numerous small details that are so 
absolutely essential for the successful out- 
come of the operation. His physical con- 
dition also must be good. Any person 
tiring easily, or readily overcome by phys- 
ical handicaps, and attempting an exten- 
sive surgical operation, is lacking in a 
very desirable attribute. 

The surgeon should prepare himself 
properly in every way. His clothing 
should be appropriate, neat, and have at 
least some semblance to what in the pop- 
ular mind is supposed to be correct habili- 
ment, His hands should be clean, surgic- 
ally so for some operations, and in this 
latter event the hands must not for a 
period of at least twenty-four hours pre- 
ceding have been contaminated by con- 
tact with pus. If he must assist in con- 


fining the patient, his hands should be’ 


protected by clean gloves, the inside of 
which have previously been dusted with 
boric acid. These gloves should be used 
for no other purpose. The surgeon should 
tse appropriate instruments. The psycho- 
logical effect upon the owner of the ani- 
mal, of gleaming, nickel plated instru- 
ments, is good. Veterinarians must sell 
themselves and their work to their clients. 
In order to do this, a certain amount of 
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camouflage is not only permissible, but 
desirable as well. It is practiced in every 
vocation in life. The groceryman, in 
order to sell his coffee, puts it in a neat 
container with an attractive label. The 
druggist, in selling his toilet articles, 
colors them, places them in fancy bottles 
and still more extravagant labeling. The 
automobile salesman at the large automo- 
bile shows, and during the evening per- 
formance, is dressed in evening clothes. 
Countless examples of a similar nature 
could be mentioned, and the people prac- 
ticing these methods have learned that 
they have a real value. Not only do care- 
ful methods, correct instruments, and 
proper attire impress our clients, but in 
the course of time they have a psycho- 
logical effect upon the veterinarian him- 
self, so that while the ordinary tendency 
of human beings is towards crudeness and 
slovenliness, the veterinarian adopting 
high professional standards soon finds it 
impossible to do otherwise in practically 
all minor details, as well as in the major 
steps. 

During the surgical operation, we must 
maintain, insofar as possible, the correct 
preparatory steps outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraph. A container filled with 
antiseptic should be available for the fre- 
quent rinsing of hands. The instruments 
also show a tendency to become covered 
with blood, and as rapidly as the use of 
an instrument is discontinued, it should 
be momentarily immersed in a pan of 
antiseptic intended for that use, so as to 
remove the wet blood before it has an op- 
portunity to dry. It is especially desir- 
able to rinse an instrument in this man- 
ner, that has become contaminated 
through contact with a surgically unclean 
surface. 

There was a good deal of complaint 
from veterinarians shortly after the ad- 
vent of hog cholera vaccination, that 
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many laymen were practicing vaccination 
of their own animals. Many of you doubt- 
less remember the earlier methods of vac- 
cinating hogs. About all that can be 
said about the technic was that it con- 
sisted in filling a syringe with the vaccine 
and injecting it into the animal’s tissues 
with probably a preliminary slopping of 
the area to be injected, with an antiseptic. 
But little pretense was made to keep the 
vaccine from contamination by dust and 
otherwise, nor were syringes and needles 
disinfected, and so far as the disinfection 
of the operative area went, in the words 
of one of our veterinarians, the most that 
we did was to “create a bad smell.” It 
was this crude technic that caused many 
swine owners to say that they could do as 
well themselves and did not need the serv- 
ices of a veterinarian, In the course of 
time our technic of hog cholera vaccina- 
tion was very materially improved. The 
serum was prepared in a sterile manner. 
The containers were of a nature to permit 
of the withdrawal of the serum without 
any opportunity of extraneous contamina- 
tion. Instruments were improved. The 
veterinarian’s technic became very much 
better. The result has been that swine 
owners do not feel themselves qualified 
to carry out such a careful technic and 
therefore in most cases they entrust this 
work only to the fully qualified graduate 
veterinarian. This same thing is true in 
regard to other surgical operations. Sur- 
round the operation with a desirable tech- 
nic, and the owner will not attempt to 
do his own veterinary surgical work. 


Not only must the veterinary operator 
bear the foregoing points carefully in 
mind, but in all diseases, and especially in 
the surgical diseases of the udder, he 
should carefully fortify his knowledge of 
the anatomy of the parts upon which he is 
to operate. To review this phase of the 
subject in a brief manner, it may be stated 
that the cow’s udder is of a glandular 
nature and suspended from the animal’s 
body in the inguinal region by means of 
the skin and a suspensory ligament, the 
latter being a well developed double sep- 
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tum descending from the abdominal tunic, 
and is also a means of separating the right 
and left halves of the udder. This sepa- 
ration is very clear and distinct so that 
artificial dissection, such as frequently 
becomes necessary in surgical operations, 
is rather simple. The anterior and poste. 
rior quarters of each half of the udder are 
also functionally distinct, though anatom- 
ically there is no true line of demarca- 
tion between them. It therefore is ex- 
ceedingly difficult surgically to separate 
an anterior from a posterior quarter. At 
the lower portion of each quarter is a 
teat, having in its center a teat canal. The 
lower or outward opening of the teat 
canal is kept automatically closed by a 
sphincter of unstriped muscle. The teat 
canal is lined by a glandless mucous mem- 
brane which is covered with stratified 
squamous epithelium and the teat canal 
which widens superiorly opens freely into 
a roomy milk cistern known technically 
as the lactiferous sinus. The mucous 
membrane of the sinus forms numerous 
folds which render the cavity multilocular 
and these folds are sometimes quite de- 
veloped in the teat canal so that they 
serve as an obstruction to the outflow of 
the milk, though normally there is no ob- 
struction at all to the flow of milk from 
the sinus into the teat canal. Occasion- 
ally an udder has more than the normal 
number of four teats. These supernumer- 
ary teats are usually imperforate, consti- 
tuting the condition known as polythelia, 
though in rare cases they drain a small 
part of the glandular structure to which 
they are attached, constituting the condi- 
tion known as polymastia. 


The udder is almost entirely supplied 
with arterial blood by the external pudic 
artery and its branches. This artery de- 
scends the inquinal canal and upon its 
emergence from the latter is distributed 
to the udder. The udder is drained by 
at least three vessels, namely the internal 
pudic vein which accompanies the artery 
of the same name; also by the subcutan- 
eous abdominal or milk vein, and finally 
by the peroneal vein. It is important to 
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remember the point of entry and place of 
emergence of the vessels mentioned above 
when performing an amputation either 
partial or complete, of the udder. Finally, 
the udder is supplied with two lymph 
glands, one for the right half and the 
other for the left. Anatomically they are 
knovn as the supramammary lymph 
glans, being located at the upper posterior 
portion of the udder. They may be readily 
palp.ted. 

Most veterinarians are fully aware of the 
fact that owing to its peculiar structure, its 
location, its complexity, and the fluid it 
secrctes, the udder is more than ordinarily 
susceptible to diseased conditions. It, above 
all «ther bodily organs, is in direct com- 
munication with the outside, and especially 
in the dairy breeds it is subjected to 
constant and sometimes severe manipu- 
lation. No other bodily organ offers 
so favorable a field for bacterial growth 
and development. Furthermore, it is an 
organ developed to an unusual extent in the 
dairy breeds. Primarily intended simply 
to nourish the young during the first few 
weeks of the latter’s existence, it has become, 
as it were, a complex factory for changing 
forage and roughage into an edible product, 
which of all food products is probably the 
only one capable of by ifself sustaining 
human life. It is such conditions that so 
frequently cause the veterinarian to be con- 
sulted about udder diseases, the common- 
est of which are enumerated below. 

Drying Off 

Most physiologists, dairymen, and veter- 
inarians are agreed that it is desirable that 
the milk flow in a cow should be stopped 
from two to four weeks previous to fresh- 
ening. It is believed that this period of rest 
gives the animal an opportunity to recu- 
perate from the strain that has been put 
upon her during the preceding few months 
and at the same time gives her an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for approaching mater- 
nity. In a large majority of cattle, the milk 
flow ceases naturally and no particular at- 
tention need be paid to it, but occasionally 
in a cow the milk flow persists and were it 
not stopped artificially, the animal would go 
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directly from one milking period into the 
other. In most cases, dairymen handle. this ’ 
problem by gradually decreasing the number 
of milkings and finally discontinuingsthem 
altogether. 
with considerable judgment, because*even 
gradual stoppage in an animal in fair milk is 
likely to result in the development of a re 
tention cyst and other structural changes 
in the udder. It is rather a simple matter 
for the veterinarian, by the daily admin- 
istration of one or two teaspoonfuls of 
fluid extract of belladonna, together with a 
local application of a belladonna-camphor 
liniment or ointment, to stop the secretion 
of milk. This is preferable to the inconven- 
ience an animal is subjected to by permitting 
the milk to accumulate in the udder. 
Chapped Teats 

The artificial conditions to which a cow's 
teats are subjected, such as their manipu- 
lation during milking, together with cold 
surroundings and the moisture either from 
the milker’s hands or from the fact that the 
teat becomes moistened with milk, makes this 
organ unusually susceptible to eczema-like 
conditions, or, as it is commonly spoken of, 
chapped teats. This condition is generally 
no different from that with which the veter- 
inarian must contend when his own hands 
become chapped as a result of frequent im- 
mersion in cold, wet solutions or antiseptics. 
If the condition is not treated in its early 
stage, the teats become rather badly cracked, 
and may become so painful that the animal 
resists all attempts at milking. The conscien- 
tious dairyman will never permit the con- 
dition to assume grave proportions. It 
is readily controlled in its incipiency by the 
application of such emollients as équal parts 
of glycerine and bay rum, carbolized vase- 
line, glycerite of tannic acid, and the manipu- 
lation necessary to milking of tender, delicate 
skin, sensitive teats that may have previously 
been moistened by a coarse-skinned milker, 
especially if he resorts to the stripping 
method of milking, must be discontinued. If 
the dairyman will apply these agents and 
methods promptly upon the first evidence of 
tenderness, there will be but little trouble 
from this source. 
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Use of Milk Tubes, Plugs, and Wax 
Dilators 

Veterinarians. are frequently called upon 
to advise regarding the use of milking tubes 
or the insertion of teat plugs. Many prac- 
titioners hesitate to permit laymen to use 
the above mentioned instruments, because 
of the great danger that by their use in- 
fectious material will be carried into the 
udder, resulting in the functional destruc- 
tion of the latter. In our hospital practice 
we have very largely overcome this danger, 
though we do not recommend the indiscrim- 
inate use of these instruments. We ad- 
vise their use according to our method, only 
by laymen mentally qualified to follow in- 
structions and where there is a reasonable 
chance that trouble will not result. Our 
method consists in thoroughly sterilizing the 
above mentioned instruments by boiling 
them for several minutes. The instruments 
are then placed in a wide-mouthed bottle 
and covered with alcohol. The attendant 
is also given a pair of compression forceps 
by means of which he can remove the in- 
struments from the bottle. He is instructed 
not to handle them with his fingers any more 
than is absolutely necessary, and when neces- 
sary to introduce them into the teat, his fin- 
gers should be applied only to that portion 
of the milking tube that remains outside of 
the teat. 

Previous to the introduction of the instru- 
ment into the teat, the attendant must thor- 
oughly wipe off with some non-irritating 
disinfectant the end of the teat. If it is at 
all possible to do so, the milk in the teat 
itself is forced out before the milking tube 
is introduced. After the milking tube has 
performed its function, it is withdrawn from 
the teat and immediately dropped into the 
bottle filled with alcohol. By this means 
there is but very little danger of causing 
trouble from the introduction of a con- 
taminated milk tube and it does not neces- 
sitate boiling of the instrument every time 
before its use. In the hands of an intelligent 
dairyman the method has given excellent 
results. The same procedure may be fol- 


lowed where a metal teat plug is used, 
though in recent years these have been 
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largely displaced by waxed teat dilators, 
If there is any difficulty in retaining these 
in place, their free end may be split, bent 
up over the outside of the teat and then 
maintained by adhesive tape around the 
teat. 

Virgin Fleshy Udders 

In dairy communities veterinarians are 
occasionally called upon to advise in regard 
to a heifer that has recently calved, but irom 
which no milk can be obtained. An exam- 
ination discloses that the animal’s udder jis 
very much underdeveloped and that it im- 
parts upon palpation a firm, fleshy feeling, 
The condition is, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, not amenable to treatment. We have 
no exact knowledge as to the cause of the 
condition, but some practitioners contend 
that it may be due to the fact that calves 
when sucklings frequently attempt to nurse 
each other, and that occasionally this pro- 
gresses to the point where the secretion 
of the gland is. actually stimulated. Usually 
no attention is paid to this, with the result 
that the animal dries up, and quite fre- 
quently this is accompanied by an inflam- 
matory reaction, fibrous tissue makes its ap- 
pearance, and then a few years later when 
the animal calves, the fleshy udder is first 
detected. 

“Leakers” 

In this condition the sphincter muscle at 
the end of the teat is so relaxed, either from 
disease or naturally, that when the udder 
fills up with milk the sphincter is insuffi- 
cient to prevent it from flowing away. This 
is especially true in the case of heavy milk- 
ers when the udder becomes filled with milk. 

In mild cases we have undoubtedly im- 
proved the condition by inunction of the 
affected teats after each milking, with 
glycerite of tannic acid. This may even be 
worked up into the teat canal. In more 
severe cases the sphincter may be made more 
rigid by inducing in it a mild inflammatory 
reaction following the injection of very 
minute quantities of some irritant. Lugol’s 
solution has obtained the approbation of 
many veterinarians in this respect. The 
injection of this agent is accomplished by 
means of a very fine needle such as the 
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variety used in intradermal tuberculin test- 
ing. A very minute quantity of the Lugol’s 
solution is deposited in various parts of the 
tip of the teat. Caution must be exercised, 
because if an undue amount of the irritant 
is injected, it may cause the animal to be- 
come a hard milker, and if the irritant is 
unequally deposited, it may induce too much 
of « local reaction. 
Hard Milkers 

\eterinarians are probably called upon 
to ‘reat this condition more frequently than 
an) other affecting dairy cattle. The hard 
milxing is of course due to the fact that 
the sphincter muscle is constricted. This 
constriction may be congenital or the re- 
sult of a traumatism. We have had the 
besi results in treating the congenital con- 
dition, because in the traumatic variety, ab- 
norinal tissues must be dealt with, and this 
is a handicap in all surgical operations. We 
do not usually distinguish between the con- 
genital and traumatic variety excepting that 
a less favorable prognosis is given in case 
of the latter. The traumatic variety is 
sometimes called “spider teat.” 

Before discussing the handling, I would 
like to bring out that for many years we 
have told our students, and we ourselves 
have followed religiously, a rule in surgical 
operations that we believe is of considerable 
value. The rule is that in all surgical pro- 
cedures, if there is more than one approved 
method of treatment, to resort to the mildest 
first. Our reason for this is that many 
times in severe operations the unfavorable 
sequelae of the operations are as serious 
as the original condition. 

Now, following this rule in the case of 
hard milkers, we first attempt to dilate the 
canal at the end of the teat, and in most 
instances an instrument need be inserted 
for no more than one-half inch into the 
end of the teat. We have dilated the sphinc- 
ter muscle by using a pair of ordinary 
hemostats, or there are special instruments 
on the market for this purpose. We have 
tried to avoid any laceration at the end 
of the teat in performing this dilation. After 
the milk comes away freely, we introduce 
into the dilated sphincter a medicated wax 
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teat dilator, which is removed only at milk- 
ing time. The wax dilator is kept in posi- 
tion by splitting its free end, bending it up, 
and passing a piece of adhesive tape around 
the end of the teat. 

If these comparatively simple and harm- 
less procedures do not cause the desired 
degree of dilatation, recourse must then be 
had to partial division of the sphincter mus- 
cle. Needless to say that in this unusual 
precautions must be adopted to prevent in- 
fection. The instruments must be sterilized, 
the operator’s hands must be clean, the teat 
itself, and especially its tip, rendered surgi- 
cally clean. A very narrow bladed knife, 
especially a probe pointed one, is then intro- 
duced for a distance of about three-fourths 
of an inch, the teat distended with milk, 
after which the sphincter is incised in a 
downward direction without actually com- 
promising the external orifice. Several of 
these incisions are made in various parts 
of the sphincter muscle until the operator 
is satisfied that results have been accom- 
plished. None of the incisions should pass 
completely through the sphincter, going only 
deep enough to permit of the necessary de- 
gree of dilatation. In about twenty minutes 
after the operation, the animal should be 
milked so as to remove the blood clot, and 
this should be repeated every two hours for 
the first day or until all hemorrhage has 
ceased. Between milkings a wax teat dilator 
is kept in position. 

Impervious Teats 

In this condition the patency of the teat 
canal is usually obstructed at one of three 
places as follows: 

a. The tip of the teat 

b. About the center of the teat 

c. At the point where the teat joins the 

udder. 

When the imperforate condition involves 
the tip of the teat, the prognosis depends 
entirely upon the extent of the tissue in- 
volved. The prognosis, for example, is very 
good when a very superficial incision will 
open the canal, but it is increasingly unfavor- 
able as the extent of the tissue to be invaded 
must be opened. Some operators even go 
so far as to say that if a canal must be 
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established for an extent of more than one- 
fourth inch, the outcome is then exceed- 
questionable. Various methods of produc- 
ing a canal have been resorted to. A good 
deal of favorable comment has followed 
the use of the actual cautery with a needle- 
point firing iron. A canal so established 
must be kept open with the wax teat dilators. 
Other operators prefer to use a puncturing 
instrument, such as a hollow needle, or a 
small trocar and canula, while still others 
resort to the use of a knife. 

When the teat canal at the tip of the teat 
is open, though no milk can be forced into 
any part of the teat, the obstruction doubt- 
less exists at the point where the teat joins 
the body of the udder. In most of these 
cases the obstruction is in the form of a 
thin membrane, and if it is incised crucially 
with a teat bistoury, favorable results may 
be expected. Unfavorable results follow 
lack of care in observing very rigid asceptic 
precautions, and also when the obstructing 
membrane is of more than ordinary thick- 
ness. 

In still other cases the obstruction appears 
to be in the middle of the teat. Milk will 
distend the teat for about one-half of its 
length down from the udder. Palpation 
usually discloses the presence of a thick- 
ened membrane. We are inclined to believe 
that this is a fold of hypertrophied mucous 
membrane, lining the canal. The cause of 
the condition is not understood, though the 
hypothesis is advanced that it may be the 
result of localized streptococcic infection. 
When this condition exists, cattlemen occa- 
sionally referred to it as a “chambered 
teat.” In its handling a good deal of judg- 
ment must be exercised. Here again the 
prognosis is unfavorable if the mass of hy- 
pertrophied tissue greatly exceeds ordinary 
dimensions. It is handled by incision with 
a teat bistoury, the operator attempting at 
all times to guide the blade of the knife by 
external manipulation of the teat. Some- 
times the operation consists only in inci- 
sion of the mass, while at other times small 
pieces of tissue may be removed. If the 
structure is at all well organized or if it is 
of much more than ordinary dimensions, 
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we prefer to leave the condition alone. Blind 
incision of these tissues frequently is fol- 
lowed by exuberant granulations so that in 
the course of time the obstruction is worse 
than before the operation. It is better 
to leave these severe thickenings alone, 0 
that the quarter will gradually dry up, rather 
than to resort to surgical means which may 
result in the complete functional destruc- 
tion not only, of the quarter but of the 
entire udder, and may even endanger the 
animal’s life. 
Obstruction to Milk Outflow by Calculi 
In our experience the so-called milk stone 
or calculus is of rather rare occurrence, 
The concretion is usually formed by coag- 
ulated casein, though at times they are due 
to accumulations of lime salts from the milk, 
The particles may be no larger than grains 
of sand, and at times the milker is unaware 
of their presence until he observes them 
on the straining cloth. When the concre 
tion is so large that it interferes with the 
outflow of milk, attempts should be made 
to remove it. The first step consists in 
attempting to produce more or less of a 
relaxation of the sphincter at the tip of the 
teat by thorough inunction with fluid ex- 
tract of belladonna or better still, with a 
belladonna ointment. The teat canal is the 
lubricated by injecting into it some bland 
oil such as cottonseed or olive oil. By ex- 
erting pressure upon the teat in the same 
manner as in milking, the concretion may oc- 
casionally be forced out. Some operators, 
in attempting to force out the foreign body, 
grasp the teat between two cylindrical bodies 
such at lead pencils, and by forcing these 
downward on the teat, the concretion is 
frequently removed. If these methods fail, 
the only practical method of removal is an 
incision into the side of the teat through 
which the foreign body may be abstracted. 
The incision should be closed in a manner 
as usually advised for the handling of teat 
fistulae. The operative wound should be 
covered with iodoform gauze retained in 
place with adhesive tape and for several 
days thereafter the milk is to be removed 
through a tube so as to avoid manipulation 
of the teat. 
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Pea in the Teat 

In this condition the milker believes that 
there is an obstruction to the outflow of 
milk because of what he terms a pea or 
bean in the teat, which may usually be felt 
as a distinct nodular enlargement at the 
place where the teat joins the udder. The 
condition is undoubtedly the result of thick- 
ening and induration as a result of strepto- 
coccic infection. Almost invariably there is 
another symptom which escapes the atten- 
tion of the milker though it supports the 
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of the teat must be closed and given after- 
treatment as already described under the 
heading of milk stones. 

If the induration or thickening is at all 


' diffuse, and this may usually be detected 


by palpation before the operation, we be- 
lieve it better to leave the condition alone. 

As additional treatment in the case of 
these streptococcic indurations, we recom- 
mend frequent milking and the oral adminis- 
tration of formalin until there no longer are 
flocculi in the milk. 








theory of streptococcic infection, and that 
is the presence of small flocculi in the milk 
These latter may be so small that they are 
detected only when the milk is passed 
through a very fine strainer. 

When the indurated mass of tissue is a 
circumscribed one, it may be successfully 
removed by an incision through the wall of 
the teat directly over the enlargement. If 
the wound in the mucous membrane caused 
by this operation can be united by fine cat- 
gut sutures, the condition will get along 
much better. The wound through the wall 











From the reader’s left: T. A. Sigler, Hugh McConnell, F. C. Cater, President of the Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Ass’n., J. D. Ray, Secretary, Mo. V. M. A., R. R. Dykstra and E. A. Shikles, 
not as the uninitiated might suppose, entries in a pulchritude contest, but a group of prosperous 
veterinarians at the Missouri Veterinary Short Course, Columbia, January 24-27, 1928. 


External Teat Warts 

Warts on the teats of dairy cattle assume 
various shapes. They may be of the 
elongated variety and at the same time pe- 
dunculated, while others have a much 
broader base. In this latter connection it is 
well not to forget the possibility of skin 
tuberculosis, especially if several animals 
are similarly simultaneously affected. 

The pedunculated warts are very easily 


- handled simply by snipping them off with a 


pair of scissors, especially when the animal 
is not in lactation. If this procedure is 
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followed and if the animal is in milk, it 
means that she may possibly have to be 
milked with a tube for several days there- 
after. 

Another line of treatment that is used 
by many veterinarians is the removal of 
either the pedunculated warts, but more 
especially those having a broad base, by 
means of medicaments such as inunction 
with castor oil once or twice a week, or the 
application of flexible collodian that has in- 
corporated in it approximately 10 per cent of 
salycilic acid, or simply touching up the 
warts with glacial acetic acid. In the use 
of this latter agent it is well to protect all 
portions of the teat with vaseline, as other- 
wise the acid may produce injurious results. 


Teat Fistula 

This condition is rather common in dairy 
cows as a sequel of injuries to the teats. 
In our section of the country it most fre- 
quently follows incompletely healed wire 
cuts on the teats. The fistula is very an- 
noying to the milker and also is the cause 
of a loss of milk. 


The handling is not particularly difficult 
when the cow is dry and the fistula is a 
small one. We have successfully treated 
this condition by searing the edges of the 
fistula tract lightly with the actual cautery. 
The searing must be done very carefully 
and the heated instrument must not be in- 
troduced far enough into the fistula to in- 
jure the lining membrane of the teat canal. 
It probably is a safe precaution as a pre- 
liminary* measure, to introduce a milking 
tube into the teat canal, and when the point 
of the cautery strikes the milking tube, it is 
evidence that it should be introduced no 
farther. 

When the cow is in milk, the treatment 
is not nearly so successful, and if at all 
possible, surgical interference should be de- 
layed until the animal is dry. It has been 
stated that the annoyance caused by the 
fistula during milking may sometimes be 
overcome simply by having the milker place 
himself on the animal’s left side during milk- 
ing, so that the hand will better overlap the 
fistulous opening. 
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If the operation must be performed whey 
the animal is in milk, then the operative 
wound caused by the searing should be pro- 
tected by a surgical dressing and achesiye 
or electrician’s tape, and the milk must be 
withdrawn for a period of a week or ten 
days by means of a milking tube. 

When the fistulous tract is a larger one, 
it is usually found necessary to make the 
edges of the fistula raw by trimming away 
the edges arid then suturing them together 
by means of either a purse string suture 
or the interrupted variety. The important 
point to bear in mind in suturing is that the 
needle and suture must not penetrate the 
teat canal, as this would simply produce a 
fistula at every point where the needle has 
penetrated. The after treatment is very 
much the same as in the case of the smaller 
fistulae excepting that, if anything, the 
wound must be more thoroughly protected, 

Supernumerary Teats 

If the supernumerary teats are not con- 
nected with the milk secreting tissue the 
condition is spoken of technically as poly- 
thelia, while polymastia refers to a con- 
nection between the extra teat and the se- 
creting portion of the udder. 

Owners of dairy cattle which are intended 
for exhibition purposes frequently object 
to extra teats on the cow’s udder. Some- 
times the extra teats are so located that 
they are a source of annoyance to the milker. 
In still other cases, small amounts of milk 
may find their outflow through the extra 
teats. It is on account of the foregoing 
reasons that the veterinarian is asked to re- 
move them. 

If the extra teats are not perforate and 
do not drain the secreting portion of the 
udder, their removal may be accomplished 
by simply cutting them off with a pair of 
sharp scissors. Resulting hemorrhage may 
be controlled by means of astringents. If 
the teat is perforate and draining a part 
of the udder, the foregoing measure might 
possibly result in the development of an 
udder fistula. In order to avoid this, if 
there is need of urgent treatment, rather 
careful surgical means should be adopted 
which include closure of the wound pro- 
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duced by drawing the skin over it and then 
applying an antiseptic dressing of dry iodo- 
form gauze, to be retained by adhesive tape. 

Now, both of the surgical procedures rec- 
ommended in the preceding step, we have 
lately discovered, are not at all necessary 
provided there is no great urgency about 
the handling. We have found that a fairly 
strong rubber band placed around the base 
of the extra teats will in the course of time 
slough them off and at the same time leave 
no ba! after effects. The only thing to 
watch is that the wound produced by the 
cutting rubber band be cleansed daily with- 
out at the same time mechanically injuring 
or interfering with the sloughing process. 

Amputation of Normal Teats 

This may be either a partial or complete 
amputation. It is performed in those cases 
where the teat has been so extensively lacer- 
ated that its functional activity is totally 
destroyed, or in those cases where the quar- 
ter had become badly infected so that the 
lactiferous sinus is really nothing more than 
an abscess cavity. The chances are that 
owing to the corroding action of the con- 
tained pus, the functional activity of the 
quarter is destroyed and therefore there is 
no need of attempting to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the teats. It is very difficult to 
obtain drainage from the infected sinus with- 
out amputation of the teat. We have in 
these cases amputated the teat close to the 
quarter by means of one sweep of the knife, 
or by means of a pair of large scissors. The 
hemorrhage usually ceased spontaneously. 
Following this there is no future accumu- 
lation of pus in the sinus and healing finally 
takes place, the affected quarter becoming 
atrophied. 

In those cases where we are under the 
belief that the ftinctional activity of the 
quarter may be preserved, we amputate only 
that portion of the teat corresponding to the 
sphincter muscle. Drainage from such a 
partially amputated teat is not as thorough 
as when the entire teat has been removed, but 
by slight manipulation it is fairly satisfactory 
The infection once controlled, the distal ex- 
tremity of the teat in most cases soon forms 
a new, fairly satisfactory outward opening 
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so that milking may again be performed in 
the usual way. 

In an article recently appearing in one of 
the veterinary journals, the writer, in our 
opinion, brings out another point that should 
be given consideration, and that is that even 
though the functional activity of the quarter 
is destroyed because of abscessation, the ud- 
der has a better appearance if the teat is 
left intact, and therefore it is recommended 
to drain such an abscessed quarter by mak- 
ing an incision into the udder, the lower 
portion of the incision commencing at the 
base of the teat. This is a good point to 
bear in mind before operating upon these 
conditions. 

Udder Hematomas 

In some of the dairy breeds we have fre- 
quently been called upon to afford relief for 
a more or less firm, non-inflammatory swell- 
ing that had quite suddenly appeared in 
the posterior portion of the udder. Ex- 
ploratory puncture made under aseptic con- 
ditions indicated that the swelling was filled 
with clotted blood. We have been unable 
to find evidence of an external bruise, though 
the herdsmen ascribed these conditions to 
horning by another animal. 

The first of these cases that we were 
called upon to treat after we had made a 
diagnosis of hematoma we lanced, then had 
some difficulty in controlling the hemor- 
rhage. In the later ones we have usually 
advised the owner to delay treatment for 
a week or ten days in order that the bleed- 
ing vessels might be thoroughly closed. We 
have then proceeded with the lancing, re- 
moving the blood clot and with very little 
evidence of hemorrhage. 

In our experience the secreting portion 
of the udder has not been involved and 
the wounds have done very nicely following 
ordinary open wound treatment. 


Udder Abscesses 

These are quite common and may be 
either ordinary pyogenic, actinomycotic, or 
tuberculous. The symptoms differ from a 
hematoma in that they are accompanied by 
more inflammatory symptoms, though this is 
not equally true of the specific infections. 

A microscopic examination is usually 
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made of the pus after the abscess has been 
lanced, and steps taken in accordance with 
these findings. If the examination proves the 
abscess to be pyogenic or actinomycotic, the 
treatment for those particular conditions is 
applied, while if it is tuberculous, the animal 
is handled the same as if the infection were 
in some other part of the body. 
Amputation of the Udder 

Doubtless many of you have been con- 
fronted with those cases of udder infection 
possibly to the extent of gangrene, where 
you were satisfied that the only chance of 
saving the animal’s life was by complete 
removal of all diseased tissues. In these 
cases it is not a question of preserving the 
animal’s milking qualities, but rather that of 
preserving the life of a valuable breeding 
animal, either for breeding purposes or at 
least for later slaughter. 

The amputation may be either of one 
quarter, one half, or the entire udder. In 
this operation, epidural anesthesia produced 
by an injection into the epidural space 
through the first intercoccygeal space has 
proven very satisfactory. We have used 
50 cc.’s of a two per cent solution of pro- 
cain or dulcine and after an interval of 
twenty minutes the operative area appeared 
to be without sensation. General anesthesia, 
if preferred, may be induced by a pre- 
liminary oral administration of two ounces 
of chloral hydrate in solution, at least thirty 
minutes or one hour before the operation, 
and the anesthesia completed by a few in- 
halations of chloroform vapor. The usual 
preliminary steps must be scrupulously ad- 
hered to. 

If a quarter only is to be removed, it is 
not difficult to make the separation fron 
the quarter of the opposite side, but it is 
going to require the free use of the knife 
to make a separation between the quarter 
either in front or behind the one being 
removed. The wound cavity may be packed 
with iodoform gauze, the skin sutured over 
it, and a supporting bandage applied. In 
twenty-four hours the gauze packing may 
be removed, and the wound thereafter 
treated as an open one. 

The removal of the right or left half of 
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the udder or of the entire udder is not es. 
sentially different from that of removing 
a quarter, excepting that from the surgical 
standpoint it is easier, because we do not 
have to make an artificial dissection through 
rather firm tissue between adjoining quar. 
ters. The right half of the udder separates 
readily and easily from the left half, also 
the entire udder is easily removed by divid- 
ing its supporting structures, that is, the 
surrounding skin and the medially placed 
suspensory ligament. In these more com- 
plete amputations, the large blood vessels 
should be ligated as we come to them. In 
the complete amputation of the udder, for 
example, the operator should first ligate the 
large milk vein just anterior to the udder, 
and at the point where it leaves the latter, 
He may then proceed with his operation 
until the region of the inguinal canal is 
reached, where the emerging and entering 
vessels may be ligated en masse. Final at- 
tention should be paid to the rather small 
perineal artery entering the posterior portion 
of the udder. 

The udder once removed, the after treat- 
ment of the wound is entirely along gen- 
eral lines and not in any sense of the term 
specific. We furthermore usually attempt 
to combat the general septicemic symptoms 
which are almost always present in those 
conditions necessitating surgical amputation 
of the udder, by the intravenous adminis- 
tration of watery solutions of flavine dyes. 
We make up a stock flavine solution by dis- 
solving one gram of acriflavine and five 
grams of proflavine in one gallon of distilled 
water. As much as one ounce of this 
stock solution may be given at a dose in- 
travenously, three times daily. In our opin- 
ion this has had a very favorable influence 
upon the patient. 

In concluding this discussion of surgical 
operations of the udder, there is probably 
one outstanding feature upon which suc- 
cess depends more than any other single 
measure, and that is that in every detail of 
the operation, surgical cleanliness must be 
rigidly adhered to. If this is done, fifty per 
cent of the battle is won. Without it, most 
patients are doomed. 
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AN INTERESTING CONDITION 
FOLLOWING VACCINATION 


An urgent call was received on No- 
yemler 26, 1927, to investigate an un- 
sta! condition in a herd of approximately 
150 ~hoats that were vaccinated Novem- 
ber 24th. 

Tle following history was obtained: 
The-e pigs had been running at large in 
a 64) acre field of corn and on November 
2ist the owner decided to take the pigs 
to tle feed lots, a distance of half a mile, 
whee they could be vaccinated before 
full feeding. These pigs were unaccus- 
tomcd to being handled or driven and 
only a few of the pigs were finally driven 
out of the corn field and to the lot. More 
help was obtained and about half the pigs 
were driven by men on horseback to the 
lot on November 22nd. By strenuous 
efforts and more horsemen the remainder 
of the 150 pigs were yarded in the feed 
lot on November 23rd. 





The pigs were vaccinated with clear 
concentrated serum and virus on Novem- 
her 24th, and were provided with ample 
shelter, plenty of water and ear corn. 
There were four dead on November 25th, 
and practically all of them were ex- 
tremely stiff and sore. On autopsy the 
only abnormality observed was some la- 
ceration.of the tissue at the point of in- 
jection and the attending veterinarian 
said some of the pigs were very difficult 
to restrain during the vaccination. On 
the morning of November 26th nine more 
were dead and several apparently blind 
and some had convulsions. 

When this -herd was observed about 
4p. m. of November 26th, there was ap- 
parently some improvement; however, it 
was possible to produce convulsions in 
several pigs. -Only a few showed im- 
paired vision at this time. 
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This condition has been previously ob- 
served and it is probable that in this case 
it was caused by the complete change in 
the habits of the swine plus the reaction 
of the vaccination. 

It was recommended that feed and 
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water be withheld and a liberal dose of 
Glauber’s salts be given in water and 
then provide an oat diet for a few days. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE will be glad to 
print comments on this condition from 
other veterinarains. 


A. T. Kinsley. 





WORM REMOVERS FOR SWINE 

In as much as the McLean County Sys- 
tem for rearing pigs is impracticable in 
some sections of the country, requiring 
considerable labor and too much expense 
for individual farrowing houses, the 
change of pens, feeding the sows sepa- 
rately, etc., it will be, for some time to 
come, more practical to keep the herd 
wormed out at proper intervals. 

It is unnecessary to give the disadvan- 
tages of individual treatment. Unless the 
herd is a small one, mass treatment is the 
more practical. However, I have a great 
many times used both to a good advan- 
tage, and this brings us down to what 
anthelmintics should be used for removy- 
ing worms from the hog. 

The anthelmintics I have used in the 
order of their efficiency and safety as I 
rate them are: Balmony and its concen- 
tration, chelonin; asclepias syriaca; oil of 
chenopodium; santonin; cupri sulphate, . 
and arsenic. For mass treatment, I have 
used the following prescription with good 
results, in fact it is my favorite prescrip- 
tion for the removal of worms from swine. 

Powd. Balmony 3 VIII. 

Powd. Asclepias syriaca 35 IV. 

Powd. Cupri Sulphate 3 VI. 

Soda Hyphosulphate 3 X. 

M. Sig. One teaspoonful to each 100 
pound of live weight; for pigs, ten to 
twelve weeks old, give one-half teaspoon- 
ful. 

This should be given once a day for 
five or six days, and fed in troughs long 
enough so the pigs could all get to it at 
the same time. This is a little bitter to 
the taste, but if hogs are kept a little 
short of rations they will eat it very read- 


ily. 
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If one prefers the individual treatment, 
I use and recommend the following: 

Rx Chelonin 

Cupri sulphate aa 5 I. 

Juglandin 5 II. 
M. Sig. Fill sufficient No. 00 gelatin cap- 
sules. Give one capsule. 

Repeat in two weeks, and in addition to 
either of the above prescriptions, instruct 
the owner to place a self feeder in the hog 
lot and keep it filled with a well balanced 
mineral mixture. This alone will act 
largely as a preventative. 

It came to my notice, a few days ago, 
from one of the high-brows, that balmony 
was not an anthelmintic and there was no 
medical literature which. said anything 
about it being such. For the benefit of this 
gentleman, I will give him a few out of 
many I could recall if necessary. Greer’s 
Medicine, Dorland’s Medical Dictionary, 
several of the late medical journals and 
the Abbott Laboratories in their Worm 
Remover (Barron) which contains che- 


lonin 1/6 gr., santonin 1/10 gr., podo- 
phyllin 1/30 gr. This I regard as one of 
the best pills for round worms that I 
know of. 


I have never contended that balmony 
would get tapeworms and we all know 
santonin will not get tapeworms, but why 
did Dr. Barron put chelonin in this pill 
if it was not an anthelmintic. Why didn’t 
he use only the 1/10 gr. santonin and 
1/30 gr. podophyllin as a laxative, as I 
don’t see the object of using chelonin just 
as a filler. 

For the veterinarian’s benefit, that 
might want to use the drugs mentioned 
above, will say the balmony and asclepias 
syriaca can be procured from John Schon- 
egan, Inc., of 51 Ferry St., New York City, 
and the chelonin and juglandin can be 
procured from B. Keith & Company, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 106 Fulton St., 
New York City, and of course the cupri 
sulphate can be procured on the regular 
market; also the soda hyposulphite. 

Mobile, Ala. G. W. Browning. 
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IMPOTENCE IN BOARS 
I have a question that is puzzling me, 
and shall appreciate assistance. 
On June 14, 1927, I vaccinated two 


herds of very good pure-bred Duroc Jer. | 


sey hogs for two brothers who live close 
together and take very similar care of their 
hogs, and I may say, good intelligent care, 

There was trouble with three hogs in 


one herd, and eight or nine in the other 


herd from verminous pneumonia, which 


_began to show about five days after vac- 


cinating. The affected hogs either died 
or were destroyed, the remainder devel- 
oped nicely and twenty male hogs from 
each herd were sold at public sale on 
October Ist, averaging $50.00 each. 

Since the sale, five boars from the herd 
that had eight or nine affected with pneu- 
monia, were returned because of refusal 
to serve sows. Both herds had good pas- 
ture, yellow corn, oats, oil meal, tankage; 
and a mineral mixture before them all the 
time composed of 40 pounds bone meal, 
40 pounds lime, 20 pounds common salt. 

There has been no complaint from the 
other herd. I prescribed yomhimbin com- 
pound and cod-o-mineral for these five 
returned boars. 

Any suggestions regarding this case 
will be gratefully received.—A. J., Iowa. 

Reply: You have given a very inter- 
esting account of two different lots of 
hogs with either apparent, temporary or 
permanent sterility occurring in a rather 
large percentage in one lot. Since you did 
not mention any apparent abnormality 
of the reproductive organs in these boars 
it is assumed that they are apparently 
normal. 

There is one suggestion that might be 
offered in this case, namely, in some in- 
stances where virus is injected on the 
inner side of the thigh, an orchitis of 
varying degrees may occur. In fact, sev- 
eral different lots of boar pigs have been 
observed in which orchitis developed after 
vaccination to a degree that became 
alarming and it may be possible that a 
limited orchitis developed in these boars 
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after they were vaccinated and that this 
condition is responsible for the apparent 
sterility. We should not expect it how- 
ever ‘0 be a cause of lack of sexual ardor. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
or not the owner observed any unusual 
effects of the vaccination as above indi- 
cated. It would be of further interest to 
know whether or not there is any appar- 
ént change in the reproductive organs at 
this t:me. 
According to the care, management and 
feeding of these animals, it is apparent 
that there is something of a pathogenic 
nature that is responsible for the trouble, 
and we have no suggestion to offer as to 
treatment further than what has been 
done. We will be pleased to have readers 
comment further on this peculiar case. 
Rest assured that VETERINARY MEDICINE is 
always pleased to be of assistance to prac- 
ticing veterinarians.—A. T. K. 





SUPRA-ORBITAL WOUND CON- 
TAINS SEQUESTRUM 

A general farm work horse suffered an 
accidental injury in the supra-orbital 
fossa above left eye while in the pasture 
at night time, last May. A veterinarian 
was called and charged $10.00 for a five- 
mile visit, left some healing lotion and 
said it would get well in a short time, 
but it failed to do so. I was there doing 
cattle inspection last November and the 
owner asked me to look at the case. 

I twitched the animal examined and 
probed the wound and then used forceps 
and removed a specula of separated bone, 
the size of a quarter and a piece of old 
hard wood about the size and shape of a 
man’s index finger. The wound was 
cleaned carefully and packed with cotton 
gauze and tincture of iodin. Result: safe 
recovery, but loss of eyesight on that 
side. The veterinarian was a graduate 
and had studied under a good surgeon. 

I believe the veterinary colleges form- 
erly did not give the necessary advice 
and instructions on means and methods 
of examinations of our lower animals and 
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fowl patients ; hence many errors in prac- 
tice. Experience usually overcomes and 
corrects these shortcomings, but some- 
times as in this case it doesn’t. 

Malkmus, White & Fisher’s Clinical 
Diagnosis is yet very useful; also Fearn- 
ley’s Examination for sale and soundness 
of horses. However, the system of teach- 
ing in North American Veterinary lately 
has been unified and amplified by modern 
methods and elaborate demonstrations. 
We should consider all these facts. I 
occasionally meet old time veterinary 
graduates who don’t know what is meant 
by laboratory diagnosis; and these fel- 
lows all stay away from the local and all 
other veterinary meetings. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. James Waugh. 





ORBITAL FISTULA DUE TO 
FOREIGN BODY 

A general purpose horse suffered an 
accidental injury to left upper eyelid. A 
non-graduate was called to treat it, but 
failed to render satisfaction and I was 
called. I found the patient very nervous 
and resisting examination. I suggested 
casting, but the owner lacked the neces- 
sary help and the surrounding grounds 
were thoroughly frozen. I applied warm 
boric acid solution saturated within 
meshes of. grain sack secured over face 
and tied to the halter. I poured the so- 
lution over this every three or four hours. 
This soon reduced the swellings and 
sloughing of edges of the wound favored 
escape of the offending foreign body, a 
piece of wood about the size and shape of 
first two-thirds of a man’s thumb. 

Later on, I applied mercurochrome in 
the usual 2% solution with rapid recov- 
ery. The owner had suffered business 
reverses and had become careless and 
failed to care properly for his three 
horses, which chewed up and tore away 
the feed boxes and mangers and attacked 
the board walls, and thus the injury was 
sustained in that way. It taught me a 
lesson. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. James A. Waugh. 
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THIRD ANNUAL VETERINARY CON- 
FERENCE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
The third annual Veterinary Conference of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State 
University, will be held March 21, 22 and 23, 
1928. This year it is purposed to devote one 
of the three days of the conference to sessions 
in veterinary art exclusively. Leaders in horse, 
cattle, swine and poultry and small animal prac- 
tice, respectively, will be chosen to bring out, 
as far as possible, the latest and the best in 
veterinary practice and do so from the angle 
of the routine practitioner, giving him some- 
thing he can actually take home with him and 
use in his practice, to the advantage of the 
livestock owners of the community. The re- 
maining two days include a good program well 

worth hearing and discussing. 

Through the conference the university hopes 
to reach the animal husbandry of the state, 
employing the veterinarian as its medium of 
communication. To attempt to deal with the 
livestock owner in any other way is illogical 
and therefore unsound and impractical. 

The university hopes the profession will ap- 
preciate what is being attempted here and co- 
operate with it this year, and in future years, 
as it has in the past. Come and help put this 
program across. 

D. S. White. 





T. B. ERADICATION WORK REACHES 
IMPRESSIVE TOTALS 

The results of cooperative tuberculosis-erad- 
ication work up to January 1, 1928, given in a 
summary issued by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, show unusual progress in combating this 
disease. Following are totals for the United 
States, representing the status of various lines 
of work at the beginning of 1928: 


Cattle under supervision............. 19,299,094 
Cattle in accredited herds............ 2,024,505 
Cattle on waiting list for testing..... 4,103,386 
Cattle tested during December, 1927.. 935,984 
Reactors detected in December...... 18,966 


Counties recognized as modified ac- 
credited areas (infection not more 


PB 56 EP ONE) oie saa vic ceeteicc es 436 
Towns having not more than % per 
i RENNIN 55's ShSxce db isovowss 16 


The work of tuberculin testing has been going 
forward with unusual rapidity in recent months. 
The number of cattle tested monthly has ranged 
from about 900,000 to more than a million. The 
large number of cattle on the waiting list to be 
tested is regarded as evidence of the desire of 
livestock owners to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to free their herds from tuberculosis. 





THE BARNYARD UNDERWORLD IS 
_ TITLE OF NEW FILM 

The pests and parasites which menace live- 
stock and threaten the welfare of farm fam- 
ilies are exposed in their sinister roles in the new 
United States Department of Agriculture edu- 
cational motion picture, The Barnyard Under- 
world. 


VETERINARY MEpicing 


This film, one reel in length, tells the story of a 
slip-shod farmer and his insanitary barnyard. His 
livestock fall victims to the attacks of disease-breed- 
ing worms, mites and lice which infest the sa .ctuary 
his carelessness has provided for them. A veterj- 
narian orders a thorough raid upon the haunts 
of these creatures of the “barnyard underworld” 
which threaten disaster to the farmer. A gen- 
eral clean-up, disinfecting and rebuilding cam- 
paign follows and in the end the farmer reaps 
the rewards of his vigilance. There is also a 
thread of romance in the story which has a 
happy ending. 

Copies of United States Department of Agri- 
culture films are available for loan without 
charge other than the cost of transportation, 
which must be assumed by the borrowers. 
Prospective users of the film should apply for 
bookings to the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





DOCTOR GEDDES BURIED AT 
ARLINGTON 

Dr. T. A. Geddes, a district supervisor of the 
packers and stockyards division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., died at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington on January 21 after an 
extended illness. He was 58 years old. He 
entered the bureau in 1893, and for many years 
was engaged:-in veterinary inspection work in 
the bureau. In 1900 the bureau assigned him 
to Great Britain, with headquarters at London, 
where he acted as inspector of breeding stock 
intended for export to the United States. His 
broad experience in livestock inspection work 
brought him into close touch with the market 
problems with which his later official actiy- 
ities were concerned. He resigned in 1910, 
but in 1921 again entered the service, with 
official station at Atlanta, Ga. In 1924 he 
became a district supervisor in packers and 
stockyards administration work. Since Novem- 
ber 1925 he had been serving in the Wash- 
ington office. During the World War he was 
in the remount service of the quartermaster 
corps of the Army, in which he rose to the 
rank of major. Burial was on January 24, at 
Arlington National Cemetery. His home was 
at Kensington, Md., a suburb of Washington. 
He is survived by a widow. 





John L. Deveraux died at his home in Water- 
bury, Conn., recently from pneumonia. Al- 
though Dr. Deveraux had not been feeling well 
for several days, he was confined to his bed 
for less than twenty-four hours by his last 
illness. 

Dr. Deveraux was born in Waterbury sixty- 
four years ago, and had lived there all his 
life. He graduated from the Ontario Veterinary 
College in 1898 and has practiced in Water- 
bury since that time. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation and at the time of his death and for 
many years previously, was city dog warden. 

He is survived by his widow and one son. 
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